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ALlie PHreenhouse. 


Greenhouse for June. 

Hints.—The most hardy plants should be 
at once removed to summer quarters, out of 
doors, if not already done ; if these plants re- 
main inside too late in the season, it induces a 
weak growth, which is sure to suffer when re- 
moved outside, and the room is also required 
at this season for those plants intended to 
occupy the house for the summer months. 
Exceptions should be made for a time for 
Camellias which have not yet completed their 
growth, and any other delicate plants which 
have been cut in and repotted to insure a bet- 
ter and more vigorous growth. 

Camellias.—If any late-blooming Camel- 
lias or Azaleas have been allowed to assume a 
loose, straggling growth, these plants should 
be cut into shape at once, and remain inside 
until later in the season. Allow the young 
shoots to start before shaking out and repot- 
ting. In some cases such plants are better 
potted into smaller sized pots, after reducing 
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the ball of soil carefully, without destroying 
the roots; and Azaleas in very large pots may 
have the ball reduced by cutting the sides 
away until it can be potted in the same size 
again, with sufficient fresh soil between the 
roots and pot to give it a fresh start. Such 
plants require keeping at the close end of the 
house, be frequently syringed and carefully 
watered, for if it gets too wet or very dry, the 
plants will be sure to die. In potting all large 
plants, but especially such fine-rooted things as 
Azaleas, be careful to make the soil very firm 
from the bottom to the top, and leave the soil 
a trifle higher round the sides of the pot than 
in the middle. The fresh soil will sink a little, 
and also be washed away to some extent in 
the most careful watering; it also turns the 
water to the old ball full of roots, which is sure 
to get dry first. Never fill large-sized pots 
within one or two inches of the surface ; 
is required to hold water. 

tloxinias will be now growing fast, the 
early plants commencing to flower. Give them 
oceasionally weak manure water, and shade 
from bright sun. 


this 


Later plants will require 


larger pots. These plants flower finely in a 





warm greenhouse, if not exposed to drying 
draughts of air; the flowers also last longer 
when cut than when grown in a hot, close 
house. Achimenes, in pots and baskets, will 
be in full flower. Give abundance of water, 
and slight shade from full sun. Any late 
plants which have not been already divided, 


should be done at once; these will flower | 


much later than the early started ones, often 
lasting until October. 
Coleus.—Pot a few plants of the bright- 


colored varieties into six-inch pots, to have an- | 


other shift into-about ten-inch pots if large 
plants are required. 
useful to fill up any gap in the greenhouse 
during the summer, and if well grown, are not 
to be despised as an exhibition plant at the 
autumn state fairs. Good, heavy loam and 
rotten manure will grow these plants to any 
reasonable size, if they receive abundance of 
water. The full sun suits these plants best. 
Cannas. 
should be treated the same way for the same 
purpose. The variety called Tricolor is one 


of the best for that purpose, it being a dwarf | 
grower, and the foliage beautifully variegated. 
Oleanders should be planted out for the 


summer. The true double white and Ma- 
dorni grandiflora are fine additions to this 
old-fashioned plant. Never cut the flower 
stems from these plants ; they often flower sev- 
eral times from same stem. Cuttings of these, 
rooted after the flower stem is formed, make 
desirable plants to flower a few inches high ; 
we have flowered them in two-inch pots. In 
this state they are more interesting than the 
tall, lanky plants usually seen. 

Double Chinese Primroses should be 
removed from the greenhouse.to a cold frame 


behind a north wall, after trimming away all 


old flower stems and dead leaves. 
ient, these plants give least trouble if planted 


out in such a frame in the same kind of soil | 


used for growing them in pots. If the plants 


are at all lanky, which some will probably be 


at this season, sink them deep in the soil, 
quite up to the leaves; they will then form 
fresh roots on the surface, and when taken up, 
the old stumps may be cut away. These plants 
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These plants are very | 


A few of the most distinct kinds | 


If conven- | 


| and above all, avoid unnamed varieties. 


are considered rather difficult to keep through 
the summer. This is partially caused by 
either pushing the plants into some out-of-the- 
way corner after flowering, and they are neg- 
lected and forgotten, or leaving them standing 
about on the greenhouse stage until all the 
| life is dried out of them. 

Cyclamens should be treated the same as 
/recommended for Primulas, excepting that 
| being bulbs, and at rest during summer, they 
require but little water. 

Tropaeolum tricolorum should be 
| placed away under the stage or in some other 
| convenient place, and kept quite dry until the 
autumn. This is one of the best winter flow- 
ering creepers for pot culture we have ; but, 
although an old-fashioned plant, it is not so 
often seen in this country as it should be. In 
| England it is cultivated by nearly every one 


| having a greenhouse. 


Orchids.—T hese plants are classed among 
the plant aristocracy, but in this free and en- 
| lightened country there is no reason why the 
| owner of a small, warm greenhouse should not 
share the enjoyment of growing a few of these 
grand plants with the owners of large conserva- 
tories, employing educated gardeners to look 
after them. Many of the species are as easy 
to grow as a rose, and the flowers frequently 
last for several weeks, and in some instances 
for months. Another recommendation: many 
| species flower naturally in winter, at which 
' season choice flowers are most valuable. To 
those readers who have not grown these plants, 
'we would advise to try a few. Get a few 
established plants; these should not require 
| repotting for a year or more, by which time an 
| observant cultivator will know something of 
the habits and requirements of the plants. 
Many species, after once rooted on blocks of 
wood, or, what is better, blocks of burnt clay, 
require no further attention except keeping 
moist and free from insects. 





Many varieties 
are scarce and dear, but others are to be ob- 
tained at moderate prices; but we would ad- 
vise growers to avoid very low-priced Orchids, 
for they may depend there is a screw loose if 
these plants are offered at very low figures; 
Most 





of the best kinds are well enough known to 
dealers, and if there is any doubt, the low- 
priced purchaser will not receive the benefit of 
it. 
sold for Laelias, and the very weedy Epiden- 


We have frequently known Schomburgkias 


drums, which never had a name out of a botan- 
ical library, sold for fine varieties, in some 
cases named by the seller, and in others left 
to the discretion of the buyer. As such plants 
are generally the smallest bits, the new owner 
will probably never see it flower, and live in 
the expectation of some day astonishing his 
neighbors by flowering a grand novelty. 

This is a good season to commence growing 
a few Marantas. These are capital plants for 
mixing with ferns in glass cases; in fact it is 
useless to attempt to grow these plants in a 
dry, light house, for all the varieties require 
shade from bright sun; and Veitchii, the best 
of all the species, must never have a gleam of 
sunshine. We noticed some years ago Veitch, 
of London, the introducer of this and many 
other fine new plants, had his plants in a hot 
north house, a fact which should be remem- 
bered by attempted growers in this country, 
for we do not recollect seeing a respectable 
plant of this species at any other place but our 
own. The old zebrina is very good in its way, 
and will stand more rough usage than any of 
the other varieties, and is very handsome when 
well grown; and regalis is also good, espe- 
cially for a glass case. 

Poinsetta pulcherrima and Euphor- 
bia jacquinefjlora should be shaken out of 
the old soil, and potted into smaller pots, to be 
kept close for a short time, until the young 
shoots begin to grow, after which give abun- 
dance of air and full sun. These plants are 
usually grown out of doors during the summer 
months, but here we are so exposed to rough 
winds that we have grown them the last year 
or two in a light house, open day and night. 
It makes the shoots longer than they would be 
outside, but for cut flowers that is no special 
disadvantage. These plants dislike being either 
waterlogged or very dry ; either will make the 


leaves turn yellow and fall prematurely. Some 


plant these things out, but with every care they 
receiye a great check in taking up in the au- 
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| tumn, and the floral bracts are not so large on 
the one or the spikes of bloom on the other. 

Fuchsias should now be in perfection, and 
must be well watered, using occasionally ma- 
nure water. Keep them cool and shaded from 
bright sun. 

Pelargoniums should also be 
flower. 


in full 
These require same treatment as 
Fuchsias, and unless cooler than usual, will 
not last long in flower. It will be difficult to 
get as good mass of bloom at one time as on 
those plants in flower last month. The house 
should never be closed during the flowering of 
Pelargoniums, particularly if the weather is 
very hot; the flowers drop much quicker. 
Any early flowering plants should be removed 
out of doors to a partially shaded place, and not 
overwatered, as soon as the flowers are past. 

Roses will be soon past for inside decoration 
and cut flowers. Any buds remaining on the 
plants will open better outside than in the house 
after this time. Any young plants requiring 
larger pots should be potted at once, and all 
the plants plunged in a light place in open 
ground, to be watered as required. The gen- 
eral stock of plants is best repotted in August. 
to prepare for winter work. 

Begonias, both fine foliage and flowering 
varieties, should be potted into larger pots, as 
required, giving slight shade to the foliage 
varieties, and full sun to the flowering sarts. 
Parnelli is a capital addition to the small foli- 
age varieties. If large pot specimens of Cala- 
diums are required, give the plants a good 
shift into large pots or pans, using soil light 
and coarse, with good drainage, these plants 
requiring abundance of water. 

Permanent climbers on the roof may be al- 
lowed to grow rather wild and natural at this 
season, the partial shade being no disadvantage. 

ee 
Imperatrice Elizabeth.— 
This exquisite Forget-me-not is recommended 


Myosotis 


by the Floris as a charming plant, and one of 
the very best for pot culture. It is also one 


It 


is readily increased by dividing the young 


of the best for cutting from for bouquets. 


shoots that the plants throw out after they 
have done flowering. 
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Weeping Trees. 
BY JOSIAH HOOPES, 
(MHERE is no other class of arborescent 
vegetation that is so well marked in 
character, and consequently so well calculated 
to produce beautiful effects in the landscape 
art, than that which embraces the trees with 
drooping branches. The greater portion of 
them must be grouped under the general title 


of the beautiful rather than the picturesque, 


and yet, strange to say, horticulturists, in the | 


majority of instances, have to be educated up 
to a certain point before they can fully appre- 
ciate the real value of these graceful specimens. 


Nurserymen more than any others are aware | 


of this fact, on account of the frequent inquiry, 
‘For what use are those curious trees in- 
tended ; and why do they grow upside down?” 
But although odd, and to a certain extent un- 
couth in appearance in their younger years, 


weeping trees are the very opposite at ma- 


turity, and especially when their graceful 
drooping branches are in contrast with the 
round-headed or spiral-pointed classes. On 


the outer edge of a group composed of the 


above, the former shows to great advantage, | 


and at once relieves all idea of stiffness that 


might otherwise appear. If we were asked 


the question, what one species or variety is 


the best, taking everything into consideration, 
we should unhesitatingly answer, the Weeping 
Beech among deciduous trees, and the Hem- 
This will 
doubtless run counter to the preferences of 
many of our readers, but the two above 
named are at least unexceptionable, and what 
more can we ask ? 

Commencing with the deciduous weepers, 
and with our favorite, the Weeping Beech, an 
extended eulogy seems unnecessary, as it is 
well-known to be hardy, of free growth, 
healthy, beautiful, and adapts itself to most 
situations. The plan adopted of latter years 


lock Spruce among evergreens. 
I g 


for propagating this tree, is to graft in the | 


collar close to the surface of the ground; this 
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of course makes a finer specimen than when 
worked several feet high on a naked stem. 
| In the former the drooping twigs and branches 
| commence low down, and produce an effect at 
| once, whilst in the case of the latter, one has 
| frequently to wait several years before the 
| tree becomes attractive. Divested of foliage, 
the Weeping Beech presents a twisted, un- 
| natural appearance, but when clothed with its 
large deep green, glossy foliage, the reverse is 
| the case—the whole head as it were droops, 
| and the outline is full of diversified undula- 
| tions, so suggestive of natural effects in 
| planting. 

Among drooping trees the common White 
Birch holds no mean position—we allude to 
| the European species, Betula alba. We 
}admire it not alone for its slendor, graceful 
branches, nor yet for its neat foliage, but for 
its pleasing white bark that pervades every 
portion of the tree as well. 
hardy, and shows so 
darker verdure of 
| a subject of wonder 
quently employed. 


It is so entirely 
conspicuously among the 
other species, that it is 
why it is not more fre- 
A well marked form of 
this, now becoming quite popular, is the cut- 
leaved Weeping Birch, a tree that is unex- 
ceptionable where the soil and climate are 
adapted to its growth. 

In some portions of the Middle and possibly 
the Southern States, this usually handsome 
tree does not prove satisfactory, as the lower 
limbs have an unfortunate habit of dying out 
and leaving a long naked stem; indeed the 
/head is never so dense, nor the growth so 

vigorous, as when growing in Western New 
| York, where it forms a thick mass of verdure 
from the ground to the summit. We pre- 
sume it to be a Northern tree in its prefer- 
ences. A new candidate for arboricultural 
honors has of late been inviting our attention 
under the name of Young’s Weeping Birch. 
It is described as being very desirable, with 
remarkably long, slender shoots, and decidedly 
| pendulous in character. It is about being 
tested with us, and promises to be an acquisi- 
tion. 

| Among the Ashes (Frazinus), we find 
several curious sports, but owing to the 
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depredations of a persevering species of 
“borer” (here our entomological knowledge 
is at fault), the various varieties do not give 
satisfaction excepting in certain localities. 

We have the ordinary common Weeping 
Ash, as well as a form with yellow bark, 
both varieties of the F. excelsa: then there is 
a variety of the F. lentiscifolia with slender 
branches and smaller leaves, which to our 
taste is the finest of all. Other kinds are in 
cultivation, but they are of less importance. 

Among Willows, the old Babylonian species 
must be considered the type of this class; and 
for certain and for producing 
marked effects in landscape art, it has probably 
no superior. On the margin of a body of 
water it seems peculiarly appropriate, and 
succeeds admirably as well, being a location 
too wet for many genera of trees. 


situations, 


A new 
form has been introduced into. our collections 
from France, called Solamon’s Willow, which 
is not so drooping in character. The Kil- 
marnock Willow is now so well-known, that a 
description is unnecessary in this place, but 
it still increases in popularity as its merits 
become better known. Upon a nicely shaven 
lawn, a specimen of this tree standing alone, 
produces a fine effect. 

We wish we could see as much beauty in 
the so-called American or Fountain Willow, 
but the truth is, we do not admire it, and we 
never did. With all our care in training, in 
a few years it becomes unsightly, and is at 
best a poor ‘ Weeper.” 

The Poplars are receiving attention of 
latter years, and already our list of weeping 
varieties number four or five distinct kinds. 
According to our idea of beauty, however, 
there is but one really first class tree, and 
that one is among the finest of all the droop- 
ing plants; we allude to the P. grandiden- 
tata pendula. For a small sized specimen, it 
forms a strong rival to the Kilmarnock Wil- 
low, and will, we believe, in time supersede it. 
There is an objection, however, to its culture, 
which we must mention: all the Poplar 


family will sucker more or less, consequently 


this trouble 
advancement. 


will stand in the way of its 


Budded upon the Lombardy | 
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Poplar, a species that is not very objection- 
able, the long, slender branches, reminding 
one of whip-cords, are full of grace and beauty ; 


|and even when worked seven or eight feet 


high, the branches will extend frequently to 
the ground in a single season. The other 
“sports” are inferior to the above, and in 
fact we do not believe they will ever become 
popular: among them we might enumerate 
the Parasol de St. Julian, Tremula pendula, 
Greca pendula, etc., ete. 

The Weeping Mountain Ash is indeed an or- 
namental tree of the highest merit, but unfortu- 
nately another species of the dreaded “ borer” 
soon eats it off close to the ground, and so 
voracious is this insect, that all our watchful- 
ness is not sufficient to prevent the mischief. 

In districts, however, it succeeds 
satisfactorily, and there it deserves universal 
notice. When loaded with its crop of mature 
fruit, it is difficult to conceive of anything 
more charming. 


some 


The Weeping Deciduous Cypress is not 
strictly a member of this class of trees, as the 
branches proper are not pendant, but merely 
the small branchlets. It is, however, one of 
the finest ornamental trees with which we are 
acquainted. The foliage is small and very 
handsome, the tree is hardy and grows rapidly, 
and we know of no disease or injurious insects 
that trouble it in any way. It forms a 
superb avenue, and appears to great advan- 
tage in a group of Conifers, to which natural 
order it belongs. 

The Weeping Larch is not beautiful, and 
yet it is decidedly picturesque, but almost 
any of the Larches may be changed into 
drooping trees with rounded heads by simply 
cutting off the leading shoot. On the outer 
edge of a group this tree certainly adds to the 
interest of the mass of verdure. 

Reid’s Weeping Peach is decidedly pretty 
and attractive, for in addition to its graceful 
drooping branches, the bloom adds another 
interesting feature to the tree. It was a 
chance seedling that originated in the grounds 
of the late William Reid, of Elizabethtown, 
N. J., and in its natural state was a sprawl- 
ing shrub. Worked standard high, however, 
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it becomes very graceful without artificial 
training. 

The Dwarf Weeping Cherry is also ex- 
ceedingly pretty, but difficult to graft or bud, 
hence it will never be very plenty. The 
branches are very slender, and the foliage quite 
small, which adds an additional charm to its 
pendulous character. For a center piece in a 
bed of shrubs, or even when standing singly on 
the lawn, it must invariably attract attention. 

We doubt whether there any fine 
specimens of the Weeping Oaks in America, 


are 


although abroad there are a large number, 
and not confined to one species either, as the 
books enumerate several distinct kinds. The 
difficulty attending the importation of these 
specimens has been certainly a great draw- 
back to their dissemination with us, but we 
suppose their propagation will be taken in 
hand on this side of the water at an early day. 

The Weeping Sophora will succeed as far 
north as New York and Philadelphia, but as 
it does not appear ornamental for some years 
after never, in fact, unless 
trained and _ properly doubt 
Still we 


removal, and 
pruned, we 
whether it will prove very popular. 
know of several very fine specimens. 
Among the finest of all large sized weep- 
ing trees, commend us to the Weeping Silver- 
leaved Linden. When young, it does not 
show to advantage, but as the tree increases 


with the the 


age, limbs assume more of 
twigs, all pendant, impart a rare beauty to the 
symmetrical head. The foliage is likewise 
exceedingly attractive, and is never injured, 
insects or disease. It may be going a little 
too far to state, that it is unexceptionable, 


The Elms furnish quite a list of drooping 
trees to select from, but perhaps our own 
native American Elm cannot be excelled. It 
is grace and utility combined, and if the 
insects would only oblige us by not molesting 


the leaves, we could recommend it without 


reserve : unfortunately, however, the whole 


family are troubled in this way. Our Slippery 


| sprinkling of Crested 
so far as we are able to ascertain, by either | 
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little tree, and the various European varieties, 
among which we might mention the Camper- 
down Weeping, Rough-leaved Weeping, Eng- 
lish Weeping, etc., are all beautiful specimens 
when they succeed in retaining their foliage. 

There are a number of so-called drooping 
trees which are merely the result of some 
straggling sport worked on a straight body, 
but which have little claim for beauty—but 
are merely curious at best. Such for instance 
as the Weeping Horse Chestnut, Weeping 
Almond, Weeping Thorn (pretty, but only 
succeeds in a few favored locations), Weeping 
Laburnum, Weeping Honey Locust, Weep- 
ing Walnut, Weeping Heart, and Morello 
Cherries. 

Our space is filled, and we have no room 
for a discussion of the merits of Weeping 
Evergreens. This we shall have to refer to 
another time. — 


Lawn Grasses. 
A. VEITCH, NEW HAVEN, CONN, 

AS a lawn in good condition is an object of 

great attraction about any place, large or 
small, too much care cannot be bestowed 
upon selecting the most suitable varieties of 
seeds with which to sow it down. 
the more needful, as those who have 
written upon the subject, do not seem agreed 
as to which the 


This may 
be 


are best for the purpose. 


| Some tell us a mixture of Timothy, Red Top, 
drooping tendency, and the numerous small | and June Grass is the best, while others 


| would add to this, just so much of Orchard 


Grass, a pinch or two of sweet Vernal, with a 
Dog’s Tail, and a 
Fescue or two. 


Now, we believe very satisfactory results 


|can be obtained by sowing several of the 
but if it has a fault, we are not aware of it. | 


species just named, either singly or together ; 
but how Timothy has come to be ranked with 
these, does not appear so plain, lacking as it 
does, the most essential properties of a lawn 
grass. This will be the more evident when it 
is borne in mind, that those grasses which grow 
close to the ground, and spread by running 
root-stocks, are better adapted to endure fre- 
quent mowings without becoming thin on the 


Elm (Ulmus fulva) is likewise a graceful | ground or running out, than those which are 
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strict in their habit of growth, or which grow 
in tufts. Timothy grows somewhat in this 
way, and, consequently, lasts but a short time 
under the scythe, and even while it does last, 
contrasts unfavorably with some of the finer- 
leaved varieties. 

Looking impartially at the subject, it seems 
that no species do better in this climate of 
ours, than Poa pratensis and Agrostis vulgaris, 
or form such a close-matted carpet of green 
from early spring until late in the fall. They 
will grow together for years in the most of 
situations without the one gaining much 
advantage over the other. But should they 
be sown on land of unequal depth and fer- 
tility, or where a gravelly or sandy subsoil in 
some places mars the surface, the Agrostis 
would be likely to predominate on the poorest 
places before many years, whilst on the better 
portions the other would take its place. 

Striking examples of this are sometimes to 


be met with on pasture lands, and may be 


accounted for on the supposition, that as the 
Poa is the most luxuriant grower, is also first 
in motion in the spring, and comes into flower 
several weeks before the other, it thus gains 
an advantage which tells upon its more tardy 
neighbor. But although this difference of 
character is quite apparent, no harm results 
therefrom, as either the one or the other is all. 
or nearly all, that can be desired to make a 
lawn as attractive as it possibly can be. 

As the Agrostis has the finest foliage of 
the two, and is adapted to as great a diversity 
of soil and climate as any other, I have in 
years past used nothing else in lawn-making, 
with the exception, of course, of White Clover, 
and am persuaded that with these alone, as 
fine a sward can be obtained as with any 
mixture whatever, either on land that is dry, 
or where it is as wet as ever a lawn should be. 

The proportions generally sown have been 
two and a half bushels, or thirty pounds to 
the acre, and three pounds of White Clover per 
bushel. 
and so it is, when it is remembered that at 
this rate, the Red Top alone gives no less 
than 33 But as 


This looks like an excessive quantity, 


seeds to the square inch. 
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distribution, it is better to sow a little too thick 
than too thin; as overcrowding amongst the 
plants will speedily be corrected by the strongest 
bearing down those that are weak and unable 
to hold their own in the struggle of life. 
‘nthaiaiesissigliillilaiapaipnaniaialicks 

Seeds for the Lawns.—Some of the 
fittest seeds for a lawn are Poa pratensis and 
trivialis, Festuca ovina, Cynosurus cristatus, 
Avena flavescens, Trifolium minus, and 
White Dutch clover. Some nurserymen have 
mixtures of their own adapted to particular 
soils. But the smaller the proportion of the 
stronger growing kinds that is admitted, the 
finer, and smoother, and softer will be the 
grass, and the less mowing will be required. 
—Journal of Horticulture. 

Clematis Jackmanni.—The hardiness of 
this variety near New York is well tested, as 
appears from a letter written recently to the 
London Florist, in which the writer says he 
had a plant of Clematis Jackmanni, on a pillar, 
which withstood entirely unprotected, a tem- 
perature of 14 degrees below zero during the 
winter, and 110 degrees above during the 
summer, subject to wind and storm. 

Rolling the Ground.—A correspondent 
of the Germantown Telegraph writes: “On 
dry or wet ground the effect of the roller is 
found to be salutary. Plowed and prepared 
for sowing, dry land is much helped by the 
roller. The blades of grass spring up sooner 
and retain a firmer hold in the earth. In 
wet and heavy ground it is believed the roller, 
smoothing and hardening the surface, will 
leave the soil immediately beneath the surface 
in a better condition to generate the seed. 
On grass ground that has been heaved by the 
frost, the roller has an excellent effect in fix- 
ing the roots. Rolling the ground is also 
good when the land has been laid down un- 
evenly the previous year. If the land is too 
dry, wait till just after a soaking rain, and it will 
work capitally. It is a good idea to roll plowed 
sowed ground before harrowing, as it presses 
down the furrows that would be turned back, 
and makes the surface less uneven, and the 
harrow pulverizes it much. We find that on an 


there are numerous chances against its equal | average not one farmer in four has a roller.” 
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t 


ew by this title we do not mean the flow- 
+4 ering plants alone, but those with richly 
tinted foliage should be included. 
love beautiful flowers in all their variety of color, 


Much as we 


form and fragrance, still there is an indescrib- | 


able charm in a happy combination of colors, 
when the gay tints of the Coleus, Alternan- 
thera, Iresine, etc., are associated in close 
proximity, and arranged in neat designs. 


Let us first review these brilliant-leaved | 


plants, and see what they are capable of pro- 

ducing when artistically disposed. 

for example, we select the most simple, and, 
ple, , 


Suppose, 


to our eye, the most beautiful form for a flower | 


bed—the circle. 

We may either adopt the massing system 
or the ribbon arrangement, for they are alike 
susceptible of splendid effects. 


suggestions in regard to planting. For mass- 


ing, three circles of about six feet in diameter, | 


- arranged in an equidistant group, can be made 
to form a charming feature on the lawn by 
planting one of the beds solid with IJresine 
Lindenii, edged with Artemisia stellarina; 
the second filled with the rather new white- 


leaved Glaucium corniculatum, edged with | 
Alternanthera versicolor; and the third of | 
Golden Gem Coleus, edged with Alternan. | 


thera amena.* 

A single circle of large size, say twelve feet 
in diameter, may be planted in the ribbon 
style as follows : 


sicolor, then one of Coleus Golden Gem or 
Princess Royal, then of Coleus Verschaffeltii, 
then of Centaurea gymnocarpa, and lastly « 
center plant of Jresine Lindenii. 
most gorgeous beds we ever beheld was an 
immense parallelogram set with the above 
named plants, in precisely the order suggested, 
and rarely could a person pass by without 

* We have seen this trio of beds planted with Alter- 
nanthera, a distinct variety in each, and all edged with 
Artemisia. In the latter part of sammer, when the beds 
presented a compact mass of highly tinted foliage, the 
effect was really gorgeous. 
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Now, for our | 


First an edging of Artemisia | 
stellarina, next a ring of Alternanthera ver- | 


One of the | 


stopping to admire the same. The laborer, 
with his kettle on his arm, hurrying to his 
daily work, turned his head and gave an ap- 
| proving smile; the nurse would forget her 
charge the moment that she came within the 
circle of its magic influence ; the florist would 
sit down to study out the great attractive fea- 
ture in this apparently simple arrangement ; 
and even the man who universally pooh-poohs 
| flowers would involuntarily exclaim, “ Well, 
| that is rather pretty, anyhow.” 

There are very many pretty designs whereby 
| this class of plants may be used for adorning 
our grounds, but to explain them properly 
| would require illustrations. There is a class 
_ called succulents which are capable of produc- 
ing remarkably pretty effects when arranged 
| according to a suitable design. The best of 
| these are the various species of LEcheveria, 
Sempervivu:n, Sedum and Agave. We have 
seen in Europe beds of these plants arranged 
in the most complicated manner, yet each 
curve and angle was so well marked, that the 
whole could not but leave a pleasant impres- 





sion upon the visitor. These are almost un- 
known in this country, and yet for bedding 
purposes they are well adapted to our climate. 

When we speak of flowering plants for bed- 
ding out, we scarcely know where to com- 
mence, nor where to stop, so great is the 


‘number of really valuable varieties, any of 
which will prove acceptable. 
| stance, we adopt the group of three circles 
mentioned in connection with bright-foliaged 
plants. A greatly admired design might be 
produced by using solely Geraniums. In one 
we should plant the Gen. Grant ; the second 
should be composed of Master Christine, and 
the third Mrs. Pollock or Pride of Mount 
| Hope, where the tricolors stand. If an edging 
is desired, there is nothing better than arte- 
misia stellarina. 

A large circle or ellipse forms a dazzling 
| show when planted solid with Scarlet Gera- 
nium, and for this purpose we know of nothing 
superior to the old Gen. Grant. Those who 
| prefer a little contrast may use an edging of 
the Golden Feather, Pyrethrum, and a fine 
specimen of the Abutilon Thompsonii in the 


Suppose, for in- 





center. Beds massed with the Tree Peri- 
winkle (Vinca), both red and white, are quite 
showy, but to look well they should be used 
freely, as small groups do not show to advan- 
A pretty border for the White Vinca 
may be composed of the little Cuphea platy- 


tage. 


centra, which produces myriads of small scar- 
let tubular flowers all summer long. 

Daklias, when scattered over the lawn 
singly, look meagre and out of place, but when 
massed together in a large bed, with the taller- 
growing kinds on the back, and the litgle 
“bouquet” varieties in front, they make a 
grand show. But Dahlias should never occupy 
a prominent position on the front lawn; rather 
place them on the side or back, where visitors 
may catch a glimpse as they enter. They are 
entirely too conspicuous and large for the finer 
portion of our grounds. 

The Double White Fererfew (Pyrethrum) 
looks well in a mass, and will bloom through- 
out the season by clipping off the old decayed 
flowers; and even Hedivtrope, when used in 
the same bed with the above, shows to great 
advantage, its fragrance lending an additional 
charm, which the most indifferent admirer of 
flowers cannot resist. 

Those who have only seen a single plant of 
the Lantana in a mixed flower bed, have no 
idea of their beauty when a large number of 
The brilliancy 
of color, the multitude of bloom, and their 


colors are grouped together. 
free growth are all unsurpassed. As an edg- 
ing we would suggest the little Lobelias ; and 
whilst we can never hope to compete with the 
English gardens in cultivating this plant, still 
it succeeds satisfactorily in most places with 
To have it in perfection, cut off all the 
flower stems the moment their beauty is over, 


us, 


and a new set will at once take their places. 

Every year we have a bed of Scarlet Sage 
(Salvia splendens), and during the summer we 
almost conclude we will never plant it again, 
as green foliage alone is not very attractive on 
a lawn; but as autumn approaches, and the 
bed becomes a mass of dazzling scarlet, we 
wonder why we ever allowed a disparaging 
thought to creep in. 

Verlenas and Petunias are 


lovely all | 
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through the season, especially when planted in 
large masses. They are very appropriate to 
cover the surface of shrubbery beds, when the 
latter plants are small; and the contrast 
afforded by the evergreen foliage of a Rhodo- 
dendron clump in close proximity to these 
flowers is exceedingly pleasing. 

Fancy beds cut in the turfand filled with sum- 
mer-flowering bulbs look well; for instance, a 
bed of each of the following: Tuberose, Lily, 
Gladiolus, Tiger Flower and Tritoma. 

But we must not forget the annuals, as very 
many of these furnish the landscape gardener 
with valuable material for producing particular 
effects in his art. Space will not allow us 
even to enumerate all the fine plants in this 
department ; so we shall content ourself with 
calling attention to a few of the most useful. 

Asters and Balsams produce the best show 
when set in lines of different colors, and now 
that we have so many forms of each, they may 
be arranged very tastefully ; and in this con- 
nection allow us to suggest as a handsome 
border for the same, mixed colors of Phlox 
Drummondii. Portulacca should have a bed 
to themselves, and on a clear day nothing can 
The double form 


is greatly superior to the single. 


well exceed their brilliancy. 


A bed of Nasturtiums (Tropaeolum) is a 
beautiful sight, provided we have poor soil, 
If the soil 
should be rich, the plants run to vines, and 
flower indifferently. Marygolds, either in 
masses or ribbons, always look well if they are 
Mignonette and Sweet Alys- 
sum form very neat and fragrant edgings for 
walks, although neither are very attractive. 


and a good selection of colors. 


old-fashioned. 


The Perilla Nankinensis is a capital annual 
“foliage plant,” as the leaves are of a rich 
dark purplish hue. It looks well when as- 
sorted with other species, or in a solid mass, 
with a light-colored border. Ten Weeks’ 
Stocks—or, as our grandmothers called them, 
Stock Gillys—are especially showy when in 
bloom, but, unfortunately, that is not all sum- 


mer.* We might name many more, but the 


* We very nearly forgot to mention the Double Zinnia. 
one of the very showiest of all. These are best suited 
for large beds on the side rather than at the front of the 
dwelling. 
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foregoing will make sufficient variety for the 
majority of our gardens. 

Among hardy perennials there are very few 
that will answer for ornamental gardening on 
highly cultivated lawns; but we must have 
beds of Perennial Phlox, Chrysanthemums. 
This, Peonies, etc., in a somewhat retired 
spot, where they will not offend the eye when 
out of bloom. In perfection, it is no trouble 
whatever to walk some distance for the pur- 
pose of enjoying their lovely flowers. 

Our paper must close with a few remarks 
upon plants suitable for the sub-tropical gar- 
den, an invention of latter years, and one that 
has made an entire revolution in gardening 
affairs. The bed may be of any desired shape, 
although a circle or ellipse is capable of being 
arranged more readily than most other forms. 
We would recommend for the center a fine 
plant of Ricinus; then, grouped around this, a 
choice collection of Cannas, with an occasional 
plant of Arundo donax variegata; then a 
mixtureof Pampas Grass, Erianthus Ravenue 
(a beautiful grass), Colocasia, Dwarf Cannas, 
Solanums and Wigandias; whilst on the 
outer edge should be a confused mass of 
bright-colored A butilon 
Thompsonii, Iresine Lindenii, Euphorbia 
marginata, etc., with a few plants of Yucea to 
destroy the uniformity of outline. In these 
beds, regularity of arrangement is not admis- 


foliage, such as 


sible, however much we may admire it in 
other classes. 
of gardening is increasing every year, and the 
few kinds above named are but a small por- 


tion of what may be used for the purpose. | 


Palms, Dracenas, Agaves, Bambusas, Aza- 


leas, Ficus elastica, etc., etc., are equally ap- | 
| June, and there is seldom anything gained by 


propriate, although more expensive. 


<> 


Seasonable Hints. 


plete it at once, for after such a wet spring it 
will probably be a dry, hot summer, so that 


late planted things will have a poor chance of | 


getting a good start. 


Tuberoses, for flowering in the open | 


ground, are best not planted until the last 
week in May, even in this location ; and fur- 


The list of plants for this style | 


| month. 
If any planting out is yet unfinished, com- | 
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ther north, June is quite early enough for the 
purpose. We have no doubt the frequent 
complaints of not being able to flower these 
bulbs is caused by planting too early. We 
never plant our small bulbs for the next sea- 
son’s flowering until the end of May, and 
usually have quite a number flower among 
those we considered too small for flowering. 
Gladiolus.—Plant a few bulbs to flower 
in succession to those planted early in the sea- 
son. We often get inquiries if these bulbs 
will live in the ground during winter. In dry 
soil, if planted deeper than the frost pene- 
trates, they will live, and so will potatoes ; but 
either will be killed if much frozen. 
Bouvardias for winter blooming should 
be planted out at once. These plants should 
not be allowed to flower much during summer, 
but the cut off to induce free 
growth. Jasminoides make a nice bed for 


flowers be 
cutting during the summer, for this variety 
will flower all the year round; and although 
it does not last after cutting so well as some 
of the other varicties, the flowers are sweeter. 
Foliage Piants.—Any odds and ends of 
these which are not handsome specimens, on 
turning out the plants from greenhouses, such 
as large begonias, dracwnas, ete., may be 
grouped in some corner of the flower garden, 
if not desired to save these plants for another 
season. They will make a fine show during 
the present summer, and can be left to their 
fate at the end of the season ; but these plants 
often grow so fine that they are considered 
worth saving at the end of the season, if room 
can be found’ to stow them away. 
Caladiums.—lIt is seldom desirable to 
plant these out before the commencement of 


doing so earlier than about the middle of the 
In this latitude the soil is seldom 
very warm before that time, so that the plants 
do not commence to root or grow. We have 
put these plants out in shady places, and also 
| in full sun; and although those in the shade 
| commenced to grow freer at first, we considered 
those in full sun the best at the end of the sea- 
Even the white-leaved varieties, sueh as 
Meyerbeer, did not suffer in the least. 


son. 
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{Pinlow hardening. 
- Ferneries: 


How to make them and what to put in them, 


AN ADDRESS BY JOHN ROBINSON, BEFORE ESSEX IN- 


SALEM, MASS. 


STITUTE 


| ERN eases, or ferneries, as most of us call 


Wardian 


cases, in honor of their inventor, Dr. B. N. 


them, were originally called 


Ward, of London, who published a book upon 
the subject in 1842. 


modification of the hand-glass always used to 


These cases are only a 


force or protect plants in the greenhouse or 
open air; yet the placing of this in a practical 


way renders it easy to import the plants of 


foreign tropical countries, which otherwise 
could never be seen here in a living state, 
besides enabling us to grow at home as beauti- 
ful ferns and other delicate, moisture-loving 
plants as are seen in the hot-house or con- 
servatory. 

The fern case, as it comes from the cabinet- 
maker’s, is a handsome piece of furniture, but 
an expensive one—so expensive, perhaps, as 
to deter many from possessing a fernery. 
This need not be, for at home a case can be 
made just as serviceable, and having some 
advantages even over the expensive ones. 

Procure from your carpenter a good pine 
board of the dimensions you may wish, for the 
base of your structure, which by the way 
should be about one-third longer than wide. 
Next obtain a suitable molding (black walnut 
is the best), and fit it around the base-board, 


as if it was a picture-frame on end. Next 


have a zine pan made to fit closely inside of 


this, coming up to the top of the molding. 
Do not have any turned-over edge or ring to 


the pan, as they are of no use; neither should | 


the pan be made first, as it is difficult to make 
a neat box to fit outside it. 
painted on the inside with a good coat of tar, 
as the delicate roots of the plants dislike to 
Next 
comes the glass; and here is where most 


come in contact with a metal surface. 


persons fail. 


the pan, and never have the pan inside the | 


glass, for the moisture collecting on the glass 
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runs down outside the pan to the woodwork, 
rotting it, and very likely between the mould- 
ing and base-board, on to the table or what 
else the case rests on, causing much trouble. 
Also in watering, the glass directs the water 
in like manner, with the same if not worse 
results. 

A good proportion for the glass is to have 
it as high above the base as the case is wide, 
and it should go to the bottom of the pan. 
Have the corners true and the top level, that 
the plate of glass which covers the top, and 
which should be one-fourth of an inch larger 
all around, shall be even. With 
flour-paste attach narrow strips of cloth up 


common 


over the corner angles on the outside, but 
only an inch or so down the inside from the 
top. When dry, paste some dark paper over 
it, so as to cover the cloth, also around the 
top plate of glass, to prevent the edge from 
cutting your hands. 
for this. 


No cloth is necessary 
Fill and oil the black walnut mould- 
ing, and the case is complete. 

A still more simple one is to tar the inside 
and paint the outside of a shallow pine box, 
and place the glass directly inside it. If you 
intend purchasing a handsome case, it will be 
better to have one made to order, as all the 
ready-made ones usually offered for sale have 
the case poorly and incorrectly constructed, in 
Nearly all have flat 
tops, to be avoided where there is woodwork 


more ways than one. 


(the home-made case having no woodwork at 
One ad- 
vantage possessed by the expensive case, is 


the top, it is not a disadvantage). 


that the whole top takes off, enabling you to 
work all around, and not entirely from over- 
head. Here you may construct ruins, grottos, 
Pum- 


ice is so light that it adds but little weight 


arches, ete., with pumice and cement. 


to the case, and the cement will bind the 
Have the pan | 


whole together as firmly as one rock, all at 


a very slight expense, at the same time add- 


ing much to the beauty of the interior. 


Very 


neat circular cases are for sale at the stores, 


| and can be filled so as to be very attractive. 
Be sure the glass is inside the | 


To 


do this, make the earth damp and firm on top, 


They can also be used as fern nurseries. 


(having first placed a few small pieces of 
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broken flower-pots in the upper soil. Take a 
leaf of some fern, or several different species 
of ferns, if you desire, that have the fruit quite 
ripe. This can be discovered by shaking 
over white paper, when, if a brown 
powder will come off. ‘These are the spores | 
or seeds. 


ripe, 


Dust these over the prepared earth, 
replace the glass, and leave the case in a 
warm, shady corner. In a few weeks, if not 


permitted to become dry, a green scum will | 
appear, which in time will transform itself into | 


the most beautiful little ferns, that may be sep- 
arated, potted, or transferred to other cases. 
Now, to fill the First make, if the 
pan be three mches deep, about one inch in 
depth of drainage—pebbles, charcoal, broken 
bricks, better still, 
over this a thin 


case. 


or, broken flower-pots ; 


layer of moss or coarse, 


fibrous stuff of some sort, to prevent the earth | 
washing into the drainage and choking it. 


Some cases have holes in the bottom, and 
glass receptacles for superfluous water; but, 
if care be used in watering, this will be 
entirely unnecessary. For soil suitable to 
grow most plants likely to be in the fernery, 
a mixture of one part sand, one part peat, 
two parts light pasture loam (leaf-mould may 
be used for peat), will do well. The earth 
should be heaped up a little in the center, or, 
if the case is large, two or three little eleva- 


tions may be made. Upon these place the 


larger ferns or plants, with the others distrib- | 


uted around them. 
with moss and small ferns is a very pretty 
center piece; and to cover the ground the 
little running Selaginella, common in all 
greenhouses, answers better than almost any- 
thing else, except our own native mosses, 
which must be treated with care, or else they 
mold or dry up. 

Ferneries may be divided, if you like, into 
two classes—dormant and active. By dor- 
mant I mean such as contain plants which lie 
at rest during the winter months—chiefly our 
natives and others like them in habit that have 
been introduced. 


These it is well to arrange 
separately, as they require less heat than the 
species growing all the year round, chiefly 
from the tropics, which form the active fernery. 


A log of wood covered | 
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| The dormant fernery can be made very in- 
teresting, the plants in it keeping about the 
same all the winter, but growing toward 
spring; and, as many like the pleasure of 
a their case every fall, this is as good a 
yay as any to do, as it is a pretty ornament 
- winter, and in summer need not be cared 
for. Of the two thousand exotic species 
| known to exist, but three hundred probably 
can be purchased in this country, and of these 
comparatively few are suitable to grow in the 
case. Most of the smaller-growing species for 
sale hereabouts will do—particularly those of 
Pteris, Doodia, and Adiatum (maiden-hair 
ferns). Gold and silver ferns require care, 
| as the yellow and white farina washes off in 
watering. Besides ferns, Begonias, Draczenas, 
|and Marantas do well for the center of a case, 
and many others can be tried. Even if they 
| do not succeed, there is a pleasure in experi- 
| menting. 

In New England there are about the same 
number of ferns as in Old England—forty-five 
or six. About Salem, say within ten miles’ 
radius, there are sixteen genera, twenty-nine 
Of these, few are suited to the 
The larger ones grow well in the 
garden, on the northerly side of a fence or 
building. Of the smaller ones, the ebony 
| spleenwort, two or three of the Aspidiums or 
shield ferns, the Asplenium Trichomanes do 
well. The climbing fern will look pretty for 
a while, and some of the ferns which lose 
| their foliage at the frost will, if their roots be 
| planted just under the mioss, grow toward 
spring—such as the beech ferns, hay-scented 
ferns, New York ferns, and others. The 
moonwort and common polypody, which grows 
everywhere, should never be left out; and the 
hart’s tongue and walking ferns are valuable 
accessions, if they can be had. This com- 
prises about all the native ferns of use that 
can be collected here; but there are many 
little plants to associate with them, which add 
much to the beauty of the case. The par- 
tridge berry (Mitchedla repens) can be gathered 
in bunches, regardless of roots, tucked in the 
moss and earth, where it will grow, bloom, 
and often fruit. 


species. 
fernery. 
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The rattlesnake plantain (incorrectly called 
adder’s tongue), the Hepatica, gold thread, 
Linnea, all do well; and club mosses, winter- 
green, checkerberry all add to the effect. 
The larger foreign and native ferns may be 
grown in an open fernery, which should be in 
a room with as moist air as possible. 

Persons fre- 
quently ask: ‘* How often shall I water my 
plants ?”’ 


Do not drown your plants. 


It is impossible to answer, except 
With 
the same amount of water per day in a cold 
room, the earth in the flower-pot would be 


to say: “ Whenever they are dry.” 


mud, while in a hot room it would be powder 
in a few hours. To avoid pests, mould, ete., 
sprinkle the ferns occasionally and give air an 
Wiping off the 
moisture from the glass will take away many 
impurities. 


hour or more every day. 


Cases sprinkled often seldom re- 
quire watering, and it is surprising how long 
life will last on a small supply of water. I 
once planted in the bottom of an olive bottle 
a fern and some moss, corked it and sealed 
the top over with sealing wax, placed it upon 
a light shelf, and left it. The fern flourished 
about a year, and weeds which sprung up 
lived six months longer. Life lasted eighteen 
months in all, without the addition of a single 
drop of water. 

Do not place the fernery at the southern 
window, in the full glare of the sun; an 
eastern or western one is better. Turn it 
around every week, that the plants may grow 
evenly. The case may be filled in August, 
Some fill them 
as early as June, others not till October; but 
The 
natives need not be attended to till September, 
if you like. 


to be established by winter. 
August is the best for tropical fernery. 


Not only may ferns be grown in 
cases, but some species are very beautiful as 
basket or pot plants. 

A cocoanut may be formed into a very neat 
basket by sawing off the top and burning holes 
half an inch across all over the shell, with 
two small ones at the top, opposite each other, 
for the wire to suspend it by. If in this a 
fern is planted which has running roots with 


leaf-buds, the effect is in time to cover the | 


whole shell with the beautiful foliage, as these 
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little roots find their way to every hole before 
long. For this Adiantum setulosum and A. 
ZEthiopium are the best. Baskets to hang in 
the top of a fern-case may be made of thin, 
pliable bark, wired together. Wire baskets, 
lined with moss and filled with earth, are fine 
for ferns with stems, which run on top of the 
soil, such as most of the Davallias, [’olypodium 
aureum, a native of Florida, and others. 
The hare’s-foot fern is one such, throwing out 
woolly feet in advance of the leaves. A log 
hollowed out on one end is most suitable to 
grow the stag-horn ferns upon. They will in 
time form huge crowns on the top of the log, 
while little creeping species may-be grown 
successfully on the side at the same time, if 
wired on with a little moss and earth. Hollow 
stoneware pillars are made with pockets in 
the sides, the center filled with earth, ferns 
planted in the pockets, and the whole covered 
with a bell-glass. Wire netting can be formed 
into a tube, filled with coarse earth, and ferns 
inclined to climb by rooting stems, as the ivy 
does, can be made to cover it with foliage. 
In fact, there is no end to the variety of 
designs that can be introduced into the fernery, 
whether it be a simple bell-glass or a structure 
one hundred feet long by forty wide and high 
Of this latter class of ferneries most beautiful 
ones are described in foreign books, where 
sometimes the side walls are of turf, covered 
with creeping Lycopods and ferns, while little 
brooks, mimic waterfalls, and ponds add both 
to the beauty of the place and to the air the 
moisture necessary for the health of the plants. 
This is called the natural cultivation of ferns 
and approaches as near as possible to their 
natural habitat. It is to be hoped that such 
will soon be established by our wealthy ama- 
teurs on this side of the water, as it is much 
more instructive than the ordinary way of grow- 
ing these plants, and that there will be a steady 
increase in the already growing interest in 
ferns and ferneries. 

The evening was made more enjoyable and 


° . . 
the remarks much more interesting and clear 
by the exhibition of ferneries and plants upon 


the platform, illustrating the subject. They 
were chiefly as follows: A large black walnut 
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fern-case (cabinet maker’s pattern), containing 
stone grotto and choice tropical ferns, Selag- 
inellas, Begonia rex. etc., a square home- 
made case (large), containing native plants 
entirely ; circular fernery (large), containing 
tropical plants; log with a fine specimen of 
Platycerium alcicorne (stag-horn tern) grow- 
ing upon the top, other ferns and mosses on 
the sides; wire baskets, with Davallia ; cocoa- 
nut shells, with maiden-hairs ; bell-glass, with 
Adiantum capillus- Veneris,or English maiden- 
hair; also other ferns in pots, cut fronds, ete. 

Ferns suitable for ferneries, which can be 
purchased at the greenhouses at fifty cents or 
less : 


Pteris serrulata, 


se 


Adiantum capillus-Veneris, 
argyrea, ™ affine, 
longifolia, - Athiopicum, 
tremula, = cuneatum, 
Cretica, var. albo-lin- rs fulvum, 

eata, " hispidulum, 
Pellxa rotundifolia, Aspidinm molle, 

- hastata, Selaginella Martensii, 
Gymnogramma sulphurea, ni densa, 

” calomelanos, - Braunii, 
Doodia candata, Kraussiana, 
Asplenium Mexicanam, uncinata. 
Onychium Japonicum, 


“ 
“ 


“ 


or 


Begonias,—This class of plants is well 
The bloom of the 
Begonia Maguifica, is most beautiful and 
constant. 


suited for house culture. 


The petals resemble frosted glass. 
It has a very delicate, spring perfume. I 
have had a specimen in bloom since the first 
of October. Requires plenty of water while 
blooming.— Ez. 


Daphnes for Winter Flowering.— 
For the past two months I have had some 
plants of Daphne odora, flowering and effus- 
ing their fragrance in my little drawing room. 
Receiving almost no care at all, they flourish 
in spite of neglect ; sometimes without water 
for more than a week, and the thermometer 
ranging from 60 down to the freezing point, 
still they maintain their equanimity and 
bloom on. Slight frost does not materially 
injure them, neither is sunshine indispensable. 

My plants, about 3 feet high, have been 
without a glance of sun during the blooming 


season. In fact, the common mistake is too 
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much care in their management, especially in 
regard to heat. The air of a sitting room is 
too warm for the health of the plant, if long 
confined to it. A low temperature is requisite, 
while at the same time it prolongs the bloom- 
ing season several weeks. M. M. 


A Floral Decoration.—A writer in Les 
Mondes suggests a new idea for floral decora- 
tion, which it seems may readily be put in prac- 
tice. An ordinary earthenware flower-pot is 
filled with water, the hole in the bottom of 
course being closed, and allowed to stand until 
its porous sides are completely soaked. The 
water is then thrown out, and the pot is 
repeatedly dipped until it will absorb no more, 
and its outside becomes thoroughly wet. On 
the outer surface fine seed is thickly sprinkled 
and allowed to remain sticking thereto. The 
pot is then refilled with water and set in the 
shade under a bell-glass. In ashort time the 
seeds will germinate and throw out shoots, so 
that to prevent their falling from the sides of 
the pot, some thread or wire must be repeated- 
ly wound around the exterior of the latter. 
Eventually the entire vessel will become a 
mass of living vegetation, which is nourished 
by the percolation of the water contained 
within through the porous sides. 


Artistic Nosegays.—The ball bouquet 
of the period is of long-stemmed flowers, 
loosely yet most artistically put together, and 
is made up of but two or three kinds of flowers 
that must not only match the floral garniture 
of: the dress with which they are worn, but 
must also be of odors that do not conflict. 
For instance, with a dress of white gauze, 
fringed with lilies of the valley, the hand 
bouquet is of real lilies of the valley; pink 
rosebuds, and glossy green smilax, with a 
pinkish-yellow salmon silk dress. The round 
bouquet is half of tea-roses and the other half 
of pink buds. Sometimes the entire bouquet 
is of double violets with a smilax wreath; 
deep red Aggrippina roses are alternated with 
pale yellow ones, and so on. Violets and 
geraniums neutralize their odors. Heliotropes 
and pink rosebuds blend well both in color 


, and perfume. 
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AHaridening, 


Market Gardening. 


SMITH, GREEN BAY, WIS. 


No. 2. 
pa the hurry and bustle of planting, 
f% you must not forget or neglect to care 
for your strawberries. If you have not a bed 
of them, put in a piece of ground at once with 
the Wilson. 
so, but make these your standard, until you 
are sure of something better. 


If you wish to experiment, do 


If you have a 
piece already in, the winter covering must be 
taken off, and the beds thoroughly cleaned 
out. Don’t leave a thing except the plants. 
After this is done, put on a coat of well rotted 
manure, or what is still better, if you can get 
it, ashes. If they are unleached, at the rate 
of about 150 bushels per acre. If leached, 
twice the amount. 

Your tomatoes for late crop, peppers and 
melons, will be about the last things put in 
for the first crop ; for you must remember that 
you are not a successful gardener until you 
can double crop nearly your whole ground 
every season. And you must be bearing this 
in mind, and be preparing for it all the spring. 
But by the time, and probably before your 
first crops are all in the ground, the seeds 
first put in will require your care and cultiva- 
tion. In the meantime, if you have a good 
asparagus bed, your market wagon has had to 
be put upon its daily trips. And now comes 
Not a 
In the 
highly manured condition of your soil, the 
weeds come up literally by the million. They 
must not only be destroyed, but the young 


a season of unceasing care and labor. 
day, nor an hour, should be lost. 


plants must be cultivated, to improve and 
hurry them on for the early market. If it 
rains, there are sure to be plants to transplant. 
If it pours down, you will still find it neces- 
sary to be on hand, and watch your beds and 
see that the surplus waters of the falling flood 
are immediately carried off, and that your 
beds are made ready for work again at the 
earliest 


moment. To be sparing of care or 


Jabor now is ruinous, even if your work up to 
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this time has been ever so well done. And 
many times after a long day of twelve or 
thirteen hours’ labor, your market man comes 
home with an order, or a letter comes with 
an order for so much of this, or that, to go 
upon the first train or the first boat in the 
morning. Tired and weary as you are, you 
must go back to the garden, and fill the 
orders, or soon find your business sadly in- 
jured. Do not think me drawing a fancy 
sketch, for I remember well, one week, two 
years since, when from four o’clock in the 
morning till eleven at night, some if not all 
of my sons were in motion. 
course only for a few days. 


This was of 
But from the 


| first of May to the middle of August, you 


will find long days the rule, not the exception. 

From the middle of June to the 10th or 
15th of August, comes the additional work of 
getting in the second crops. The varieties of 
the second are not so great as those of the 
first one. The last of June or first of July, 
the Early Horn carrots should be sown be- 
tween the rows of your black seed onions. If 
your ground is in the right condition, and the 
weather favorable, they will come on, and by 
the time they need the ground, the onions will 
be ripe and they may be gathered, and the 
whole ground given to the carrots. But 
sometimes at this season of the year, the dry 
weather and a burning sun together will kill 
the young plants after they are up. Such was 
my case last season, but after I found that the 
carrots would be nearly or quite a failure, I 
sowed the beds with turnip seed, and the re- 
sult was, a fair crop of as pretty turnips for 
table use as I ever saw. In June, the rad- 
ishes, lettuce, etc., are getting out of the way 
and making room for celery and late beets, 
as well as rutabagas, though I think a better 
way to raise these two last named crops, is to 
sow the seeds in a bed and then transplant 
them. Let me illustrate this. Last season, 
I intended to raise cabbage after my early 
potatoes, but before 1 had the ground all set 
out, my cabbage plants gave out, and 1 con- 
cluded to fill up the ground with rutabagas 
and beets. It was nearly or quite the first of 
August, and the weather was very dry, as well 





as very hot. 


But there was no time to spare, 
and the plants were set out. They were set 
twelve inches apart each way, and although 
they were well watered, for a time they looked 
like almost anything, more than what they 
were intended for, crops of beets and rutaba- 
gas. But they were well cared for and they 
soon started. 

The first of November showed as nice a 
crop of fair sized table roots, as I ever saw. 
A neighbor, who had seen them when they 
were put out, and a few days afterward, came 
to see the crop while we were gathering them. 
He looked at them; “well,” said he, “that 
beats all; and did you expect a crop when 
you had the plants set out?” Of course I 
did, or I should not have had it done. Said 
he—“ when I saw your boys putting in those 
plants, I told my wife that John M. Smith is 
good at making things grow, but if he gets a 
crop there, he is a smarter man than I take 
him for.”” But there was no secret about it ; 
you can do the same thing almost anywhere in 
the state. Put the ground in good condition 
in the spring, and plant Early Rose potatoes ; 
cultivate well and thoroughly, and in July you 
have a good crop of potatoes. Take them off, 
plow under the tops and some manure along 
with them, have good thrifty plants to put in, 
and then care for them, and the first of Novem- 
ber, harvest a crop of beets, rutabagas or cab- 
bage. Simply a case of good cultivation dur- 
ing the season, nothing more and nothing less. 
As a general rule, in the latitude of Green 
Bay, it is safe to set the large drumhead va- 
rieties of cabbage the first, but not later than 
the 10th of July. Celery not later than the 
15th, and have a good crop. It is safe to set 


the Winningstadt cabbage till August Ist. | 


The blood turnip, beet and rutabaga may also 
be set at this time and realize good crops. 
Flat turnips may be sown safely till the 10th 
of August, and get a good crop for table use. 
It may be said with regard to beets, turnips, 
rutabagas and cabbage for winter use, the 


later they are grown, provided they get a | 


good fair growth, the better the quality, and 
the better they keep through the winter. A 
word about setting out cabbage plants. The 
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Jersey Wakefield will do nicely and head 
well, at 18 inches apart each way; the Win- 
ningstadt at 20. Most of the drumhead vari- 
eties should be 24 inches apart, while the 
Mammoth, Marblehead and Drumhead should 
be at least three feet apart each way. It is 
utterly useless to attempt to raise the last 
named except upon very rich ground; but 
when the conditions necessary for a good crop 
of it are complied with, it will produce an 
almost marvelous crop, and the heads will be 
of a very good quality, still, I think it can 
hardly be said to be a profitable crop for gen- 
eral cultivation. 

A few words with regard to an asparagus 
bed. Your garden will never be a complete 
one without a good bed of asparagus. The 
objections to it are, that it is a very expensive 
crop to get started, and that it takes four or 
five years from the first sowing of the seed, 
before you can realize a full crop. But if you 
have a large element of eastern people among 
your customers, you will find it among your 
most profitable crops, and after it once gets to 
bearing it is not an expensive one to care for, 
but yields its annual crop with an almost ab- 
solute certainty, and that too at a time in the 
spring when your expenses are very heavy, 
and you will have but little coming in to meet 
them. 

The new variety named Conover’s Collas- 
sal, seems really to be an improvement upon 
the old kinds. The seed should be sown in a 
bed prepared the same as for onions, and sown 
early in the spring. Let it grow here the 
first season. When the plants are one year 
old, prepare your permanent bed, and be sure 
that you make it very rich. I would not put 
out a bed of an acre with less than 75 loads 
of good manure, and if 100 are put on, all the 
better. Make the rows three feet apart. I 
take a shovel plow and make the furrows 
about five inches deep, then put the plants in 
the furrows one to every 16 or 18 inches, 
spread out the roots in as near their natural 
position as possible ; fill the furrow and pack 
_down the earth somewhat over the plants, if 
your soil is a light one, level off your bed 


| nicely, and your bed is made. This should be 
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done early in the spring, and in about a month 
the plants will begin to show themselves above | 
the ground, which should be kept perfectly | 
clean during the season. Early the next 
spring cut off all the old tops close to the 
ground, and put another coat of manure over 
it and dig it under, though you must be very | 
careful not to dig deep enough to injure the 
roots of the plants, which by this time have 
filled nearly the whole ground after you get, 
say four inches deep. After your manure is 
dug under, rake off your bed nicely, or if you 
will improve it still more, before raking, sow 
on it the best quality of superphosphate that 
you can get, at the rate of say 500 pounds 
per acre, before you rake it. About the first 
of May nice purple shoots will begin to show 
themselves above ground, and you may begin 
to cut, though you must do it very sparingly 
this season, or you will injure your beautiful 
bed for many years to come. You are now at 
the beginning of the third year, and you will | 
get your first returns. The bed must be kept | 
clear of weeds, and each succeeding spring 
give it a good coat of manure, and work it in | 
as I have directed. The fourth season, you 
may realize some profit from it, and the fifth, 
a full crop. From this time on, you may ex- 
pect an annual crop, as well as a good profit 
from it for the balance of your life, if you will 
continue to care for it. There is a bed in my | 
father’s garden, which father has told me was | 
there when he was a little boy 7 or 8 years | 
old, and he is now in his 83d year. 

The friends of Conover’s Collassal have 
claimed that this variety would produce a 
crop one year earlier than the common kinds. | 





My own experience has not proved the asser- | 
tion to be true, although I think it an improved | 
variety and very cheerfully recommended it 
for general cultivation. 


Notes by the Way. 


BY OLD GARDENER. 

Bedding Plants grown in a warm, moist 
greenhouse should never be removed directly 
to the ope ground, but rather give them a 
“transition state,” where they may gradually 
harden up their delicate succulent stems and | 


12 


| Daphne cneorum. 


| beautiful sight. 
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foliage. Those who possess a cold frame cov- 
ered with sash, should by all means allow 
plants a season of rest within its shelter. The 
sash should be tilted every day, gradually in- 
creasing the amount of air, until full exposure 
does not cause them to wilt. 

Vases must have systematic attention, for 
if neglected once, their beauty for the entire 
season is not unfrequently destroyed. Even 
succulents that we suppose can stand any 
amount of drought, should have a regular sup- 
ply when in a growing state, for they are at 
this time storing up nourishment for the re- 
mainder of the summer. A little weak manure 
water will greatly benefit most plants in a 
vase, and cause them to assume a richer, 
darker shade of green. 

Weeds at this season of the year will be- 
come very troublesome, owing to the late 
spring rains. Bear in mind, therefore, that 
these “ unbidden guests” will demand an un- 
due share of moisture, fertilizing material and 
room; hence we must get rid of them without 


delay. The best time is as soon after they 
| show their little seed-leaves as possible; the 


best tool, a small weeding fork to loosen up 


| the soil, which not only kills the weeds, but 
| invigorates the plants we desire to enjoy. 


Two Dwarf Shrubs that have proven 
hardy, very attractive, and suitable for small 
beds on the lawn, are Azalea amena and 
A small circle of each, 
edged with the dwarf, trailing, variegated- 


leaved Ewonymus radicans, will present a 


When out of bloom, the sur- 
face of the bed may be covered with verbenas 


or phlox Drummondii, and thus be made to 


perform double duty; or tigridias, red and 
yellow, may be inserted, and these are particu- 
larly showy. 

An Ornamental Hedge, formed of Cy- 
donia Japonica, is the perfection of beauty 
when in full bloom ; don’t be persuaded, how- 
ever, that the plants should be set in alternate 
colors of scarlet and blush ; the latter is not de- 
cided enough, and detracts from the “ blaze,” 
so to speak, of the mass of brilliant bloom seen 


|only on a complete hedge of scarlet flowers. 


Another excellent feature about this plant 
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is its defensive character. When properly 
trimmed, it will thicken up so that a chicken 
cannot pass through, and even the depredating 
fruit thieves find some difficulty in effecting an 
entrance. 

Small Trees are a necessity in small 
yards, and I know of nothing better in this | 
way than the Red Bud or Judas Tree, White | 
Fringe, Yellow Wood or Virgilia, Laburnum, | 
White Dogwood, Magnolias of sorts, Double- | 
flowering Peaches (in a group), Purple Mist, 
and the various thorns (where they will suc- 
ceed). The recognized rules of all right- | 
minded landscape gardeners forbid scattering 
these at regular distances all over the lawn, | 
but, on the contrary, enjoin it upon us to set | 
them in groups and masses, with an occasional 
specimen having some marked character stand- 
ing alone. 

Unsightly Beds of hardy herbaceous | 
plants may be converted into attractive objects | 
by attending to their needs. When their | 
bloom is past, and the rather homely seed- | 
vessels and decaying leaves become the reverse | 
of ornamental, cut them away, and introduce 
in their near vicinity some flowering plants, 
such as geraniums, heliotrope, etc. ; or we may 
scatter a few seeds of brightly colored annuals 
over the bed, to succeed the early blooming 
plants that are showy but once in the season. 

Succulent Plants for hanging baskets 
are far more interesting than most people give 
them credit for. For instance, a fine center 
plant would be an Echeveria metallica, sur- 
rounded by other species and varieties of the 
same genus, and edged with the new Othonna 
crassifolia and Sedum Sieboldii variegata. 
There are numerous forms of the cactus which 
always look well as basket plants, and the | 
sedums are especially appropriate for edgings. 
So much for the experience of an old gardener. | 

Duration of the Germinating Power 
of Seeds.—A correspondent of the Revue 
Horticole, who has had ample opportunity to | 
make observations, says the following are | 
trustworthy estimates, as ascertained from his | 
own experience. They represent the periods | 
of time after which the various seeds men- 





| Cress (Garden) 


| UE asncceceskecaanne 5 
FD cin cesndetddavewseke 2 
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tioned have been found perfectly good, and 

will be found of some service to gardeners who 
are uncertain whether to throw away packets 
_ of seeds or not. 


Seeds. Y 
Artichoke (Globe) lasts 
—_ for.. 5 

sparagus . 

Basella- coi 

Basil 

Beans (Garden) 
Beans (French).. 
Beet 


Seeds. 
Maize.. 
Melon... 
Mustard .... 
Nasturtium 
Onions... 
Onions (Welsh 
Orache 
Parsnip 
POTMCY «occ crccccescccese : 
Peas 
Pepper (long) 
Potatoes 
Penslane 
PK cnavaceccsccedses g 
MAGAPIOR ccccscccesescces f 
URTD .ccccccccccoecccs d 
BOE... ceccccccccsccases ‘ 
SAVOTY 2. ce eecee ee ceceees 3 
Scarzonera 
QOUTTE o ccccssceccecesess F 
BRUNA, 00.00 ccssccosesscs é 
Spinach (New Zealand). . 5 
Strawberry 8 
Thyme 
DORRASD 000 ccccvoveces. coe 5 
Tarnip..ccccccccccccccess 5 


Corn Salad 


Cress (Water) 
Cucumber 
Dandelion 
Egg Plant 
Endive 


Lettuce 


Trophy Tomato.—W. F. Massey, of 


| Chestertown, Md., says : 


We have grown this every year since 
we paid a quarter of a dollar for each seed 
of twenty in a packet, and every year we 
grow more and more convinced that it is ¢he 
tomato for our market. One mistake 
usually made with the Trophy—that is, too 
heavy manuring. Our lands here are natur- 
ally much better than the soil about New York 


is 


/and Newport, and if manured as the northern 


writers recommend for all garden crops, the 
Trophy tomato, in our soil, will grow rough 
and burst, and never ripen thoroughly about 
the stem. Last season we grew about seven 


_acres of Trophy tomatoes, and the contrast be- 


tween a portion well manured in the hill and 


| those in land that had not been manured for 
"years was very marked. 


On the manured 
land one-third of the crop was unmarketable 


from bursting of the skin, decay and knots; 


while on the unmanured part we grew smooth 
and beautiful fruit that would average nearly 
a pound apiece. For the Trophy we would 
select good land that would bring 40 to 50 
bushels corn per acre, and apply no manure. 
Future cultivation may make the Trophy more 
uniformly perfect in shape, but we do not see 
that we need any better variety for main and 
late crop. 
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Grape Culture—the Other 
Side 


BY OLIVER TAYLOR. 





F my experience or observation in Florida, 
| the past five years, are of any use, I wil- 
lingly give them, though I am sorry to dampen 
any one’s bright hopes, in planting fruit trees, 
as SO many more are needed every year. 

I see many persons are hoping to grow 
grapes in Florida for wine, or to ship the ripe 
grapes. My constant care, the past five years, 
has been to learn what profit could be realized 
in that way myself; but I have been forced 
to the conclusion that Florida soil and climate 
do not and cannot suit the requirements of 
wine-making, or grape-growing for shipment 
in the bunch. I tried twenty varieties at Fer- 
nandina, eighteen feet drainage; also fifteen 


varieties at Sand Point, Indian River, some | 


fifteen feet drainage; and here, some twelve 
varieties, four to ten feet drainage. 


The leaf roller destroyed the foliage al 


most all the kinds, except the Scuppernong 
and Clinton. 


The fruit of all the grapes I have seen in 
Florida show the effect of too much water at | 


the roots, by not ripening uniformly in the 


bunch, and this is the reason why it will not | 


be profitable to make wine. The heavy rains 
that fall. here, at any season of the year, may 
at any time ruin the entire vineyard in a few 
days. These rains are not confined to the 


summer, as we often read they are, but occur | 
all through the year with as much irregularity | 


as at other places, some seasons being dry and 
others wet; and after a period of some two 
years, a soil less than fifteen feet drainage, 
receiving a fall of rain of twelve inches in 
twenty-four hours, with not much fall to draw 
off the surplus, must of necessity ruin the 
grape roots that had been induced, during the 
dry seasons, to go deep for moisture. One 
season was so dry here in May, that the soil 
in a newly cleared field took fire, and burned 
in many places to the depth of eight feet.(?) 


This irregularity of moisture will explain why 

so many grape-vines die suddenly here in Flor- 

ida after growing rapidly and bearing one or 
| two heavy crops. I hear of many such cases. 

| The few cases where the Malaga and other 
| grapes are grown near buildings, and thus pro- 
tected, have induced many to think they would 
succeed anywhere. 

The Scuppernong, of which so much is 
hoped for in the South for wine, will not 
answer for a wine grape unless some shrewd 

| Yankee will invent some milking process to 
| gather the grapes; they do not ripen all at 
| once, even in their small bunches. No one 
|can make it profitable to pick grapes at the 
| rate of five or six cents per quart for wine 
|making. Wine making from a wet country 
has never, and can never be a success like it 
| is from drier soils and climates. 
| Wine cellars in Florida must be almost, if 
| not quite, an impossibility, and even if ever 
| constructed, I think it would require a lot of 
| persuasion to induce any true Floridian to ever 
| enter one during snake season. 
| Notes on Apples. 
| J) DITOR Horricutrvurist :—During an 
extended observation of several years, we 
have noticed a peculiar adaptation of varieties 
of apple trees to site and soil. We have found 
the English Golden Russett succeeding best 
on decidely dry soils and sunshiny slopes or 
high land. Tops liable to winter kill when 
trees are young, hardy when older. Not an 
early bearer, but bears regularly and well with 
age. A poor nursery, but good orchard tree. 

Talman Sweet chooses a strong, rich soil, 
where it can make a good annual growth. 
Young trees very liable to bark burst, and a 

| bad nursery tree on that account. Here the 
| tree is almost hardy—receives injury many 
| winters, but with strong soil and good culture 
| will recover. 


| 


When in bearing is very pro- 
| 


| ductive, trees from 18 to 25 years old bearing 
| 12 to 30 bushels of apples. 

| Fameuse thrives best on limestone, clay, 
| loam, or oak bush land, such as is found at 
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Baraboo in the State. Fails on sandy land, 
and is worthless there. A good nursery tree, 
and where it succeeds, one of the most profit- 
able orchard trees. 

Dutchess of Oldenburg—hardy on most soils 
but suffers considerably from drouth on sandy 
soils. Needs a clay or loam, and will do well | 
where it is too cool and moist for the Golden 
Russett. Very liable to send up water sprouts 
from the roots on account of early maturity of 
growth of top before roots naturally would. 

Alexander is very hardy, but liable to fire 
blight. Thrives best on clay loam soil, and 
blights most on sandy soils and hot exposures. 

Yellow Belleflower has not proven produc- 
tive or profitable as far as we have seen it, 
and is not hardy enough to endure well here. 

Respectfully, 
A. L. Hatcu. 

Ithaca, Richland Co., Wis. 





Orange Culture in Florida, 
Improved. 
BY OLIVER TAYLOR. 
FEW inaccuracies, I imagine, occur in an | 
article on Orange culture in Florida, in | 
the October number, that should be corrected, | 
viz.: Budding orange trees is not a failure in 
Florida, but will have to be resorted to by all | 
careful cultivators who wish uniformity in 
results. 
Dummit’s grove is not inferior to Hart’s | 


| planting in every case. 


sour stock, yet I have tried to do so by put- 


| ting very sweet apples on very sour trees, but 


never could see any change whatever. 
The orange trees of this place are all sweet 


| seedlings, and a more varied and indifferent 


collection I have not seen in the State. I just 
now tried to eat one orange, the ripest a lady 
friend could find on her trees of more than 
1,000 specimens, yet I could not eat all that 
orange, it was so sour; yet there is not a single 
sour tree known here, as I have been trying 
to get the seed. I find the best way to get 
good trees all over the State is to get thrifty 
sour seedlings and bud them low, and let 
them branch low, and put them in deep, rich, 
well-drained land, well surrounded with other 
trees. The best time to reset is just as soon 
as they commence to grow after the winter’s 
check, and this applies to all evergreen trees ; 
but care should be taken not to do so till the 
weather is warm enough to ensure growth. 
All the trees I can see set out here last Au- 
gust look badly now, and but few lived. 


| Moving in August is more practiced in South 
| Florida, as the climate is more moist there ; 


yet there are failures frequently from that 
practice, and several persons who tried both 
times told me they had better success in spring 
At Sand Point they 
are fast learning better than to transplant a 


tree in midsummer just because it can be done 
| sometimes. 


To succeed in orange growing in Florida, it 


because they are budded trees, but because | will be necessary to drain deeper and plant 
Dummit’s trees are not as well supplied with | more shelter than has been done, or the re- 
rich soil and abundant showers as Hart’s | sults will be as now—but few fruits to many 
grove is. | trees. 
The close, warm air of the St. Johns favors 

the sweet fruit. Seeds from budded trees do| A Humorous Pruning Scene. 
not produce sour fruit because of the trees HUMOROUS scene occurred one day in 
being budded. That is too shallow for science, | 4 April at nurseries of Ellwanger & Barry, 
and never proven by facts. The mixing of | Rochester,which is good enough tostir up a little 
the pollen and the effects of culture alone can | humor among the most staid of Horticulturists. 
vary the quality of the seedling. The sap of | It is thus told by the Rochester Express, with 
the stock can in no wise change the peculiar | the title, “A Pacific Pruning Prodigy.” 
character of the graft on it. | In the large and beautiful laid out grounds 


Larger or smaller fruit may be the result of | of Messrs. Ellwanger & Barry, the famous 


strong or weak stocks, but never have I seen nurserymen on Mount Hope avenue, stand 


in the least degree a sweet fruit affected by a about a dozen large sized California trees 
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We think we understand all about 
Some of them have | this genus, both here and in California, for 
already attained a height of thirty feet, while | we have seen them growing in both places.” 
the diameter of one or two of the largest sized | | ‘“‘ Yes,”’ said the fellow, “but don’t you see 
trees is nearly twenty-five inches. It is well | they ain’t shaped right.” ‘TI can prune the 
known that these trees grow to an enormous | trees te make them grow faster and look per- 
size in their native State, and with proper | tier.” “How do you propose to do it?” 
care are also successfully grown in this section. | asked Mr. Barry. ‘They are evergreens 
Last week, a fellow fresh from California | and don’t require much pruning. We some- 
who said he had had a good deal of experience | | times clip the ends of the lower branches, and 
with the giant trees of that State, learning | give them more shapeliness, but as to cutting 
that'the Messrs. Ellwanger & Barry had some | off the larger limbs, which I understand you 
fine representative specimens in their grounds, | propose to do, is all folly, and we can’t think of 


(Sequoia dpams shail % these gentlemen | | feneen 
about fifteen years ago. 


applied at the office of the Mount Hope Nur- 
series for a situation as a pruner. Said he, 
“T see you have some big trees in your yard | 
from California. I am a native of the golden | 
State. I know all about the nature of trees. 


I notice some improvements that might be 


made in the shape and looks which will help 
them mightily. I came east this spring to 
visit some of my mother’s relations, but not 
being able to find them, and being a little short 
of funds, I thought I would apply to you for a 
job. I can tell yousomething you don’t know 
about them big trees.” 

By the time this fellow had finished his in- 
troductory speech, Messrs. Ellwanger & Barry, 


who were busily engaged in opening and | 
reading their large volume of orders and cor- | 


respondence, had thoroughly taken in, and 
comprehended the situation of the California 
adventurer. 

Mr. Barry smiled when the fellow said: 
“T can tell you something you don’t know 
about them big trees.” However, having a 
good deal of the humorous in him, and seeing 
a chance for a little joke, Mr. Barry said, 
‘“* My dear sir, those large trees you refer to, 
were propagated in our nurseries, and trans- 
planted where you now see them, fifteen years 
ago. 


variety as the famous tree which grows there 
three hundred feet. We propagate all varieties 
of trees, shrubs and plants here in Rochester 
that are to be found in any part of the world. 
We have succeeded admirably with these 
giant trees which have made your State so 


They were not, therefore, brought from | 
California proper, although they are the same | 


it.” ‘ But,” said the fellow, “ you don’t un- 
| derstand how to prune a California tree. There 
is a certain way of cutting the limbs, and if you 
| don’t do it that way, the tree won’t do well.” 
| Mr. Ellwanger, who had till now listened, 
but said nothing, here facetiously remarked 
that there was one of the trees in the lawn the 
fellow might experiment on if he had anything 
new to introduce in the art of pruning. Now 
there happened to be one among the large 
| trees, which suffered severely by the extreme 
| cold of two years ago. As it was evident 
|that the tree would die any way, Messrs. 
Ellwanger & Barry, always on the qui vive 
| for novelties as well as a good joke, consented 
to let the self-constituted California pruner 
have a chance to display his skill. Ordering 
| a large pruning knife, a saw, and other 
necessary implements, Messrs. Ellwanger & 
| Barry, all the clerks in the office, and gar- 
| deners about the place, who by this time had 
their attention attracted to the strange look- 
ing fellow, proceeded to the tree, which stood 
but a few rods from the street fence extend- 
ing along Mount Hope avenue. 

“ There,”’ said one of the distinguished nur- 
serymen, “if you wish to show your dexterity 
or teach us something mew in pruning, you 
may try it on that tree. The Californian, glad 
for an opportunity to distinguish himself, and 
_ also of earning something to build up his de- 


| pleted exchequer, stripped off his outer cloth- 


ing, which revealed a soiled shirt and a pair 
|of pants rather the worse for wear. Nothing 
| daunted, however, he tripped up the ladder 
| like a squirrel, and in a moment he was at 
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work among the branches of the tree, cutting 
and slashing at a rapid rate. 
branch fell to the ground. In the meantime 
the rumor of the great California pruner had 
quickly spread among the immediate neigh- 
bors, who hastened to the spot. 

Carriages passing along the avenue, at- 
tracted by the crowd gazing up into the tree, 
stopped immediately in front of it. 
and gentlemen making selections of house and 
garden plants, flowers and shrubs, when they 
saw what was going on, hastened to join the 


crowd. Stimulated by the presence of so | 


many spectators, the branches and boughs fell 
faster than ever. 
contour of the tree, the fellow, who evidently 


intended to give it a globular shape, com- | 


menced at the lower limbs, close to the body, 
and gradually lengthing out as he ascended 
higher to the middle of the tree, and again 
tapering in toward the top. He had now 


reached to the height of about fifteen feet, 
when the tree, from the numerous stiff project- | 
ing branches which had been sawed squarely | 


off, looked as bristling as an abattis, or the 
distended quills of a fretful porcupine. 
spising all aid of the ladder, the fellow skipped 
from branch to branch with the recklessness 
of an old sailor aloft in a storm. 
the hero of Chappaqua loomed up in the minds 
of the eager spectators, as the chances of a 
misstep might prove a disaster. 
was not aspiring to be pressed out. He was 
busily engaged in the laudable occupation of 
earning his bread, and teaching old nursery- 
men a new idea. But catastrophes will some- 
times happen to mar the aspirations even of 
modest men. 
ception, for just as he was in the act of spring- 
ing from one large projecting branch to another, 
his foot slipped, the knife and saw flew out of 
his hands, and with a somersault that would 
shame an experienced equestrian, he careened 
to one side, the rear of his pants caught on 
the stub of a limb, and in a moment the 
champion pruner was seen dangling in mid 
air, held only by the fragile substance com- 
posing his pants! To all present it became 
evident that a catastrophe was inevitable. 


Branch after | 


Ladies | 


Glancing rapidly over the | 


De- | 
Visions of | 


But our hero | 


Our California hero was no ex- | 
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| Striking out in every direction for a chance 
to relieve himself, the fellow kicked and 
plunged desperately, but to no effect. His 
only safety lay in the stability of his pants. 
Gyrating one way and the other, only had a 
tendency to hasten the disaster. 

A lusty German gardener who was present 
screamed out at the top of his voice, “* Mein 
Got im Himmel, bring a ladder gwick; the 
man will break his neck!” 

The excitement became intense. A scram- 
ble was made for the ladder. The fellow up 
the tree, trying to perform a new trapeze per- 
| formance not laid down on the bills, struggled 

in vain to extricate himself, but before the 
ladder could be elevated to a sufficient height 
to reach him, his pants gave way, taking out 
the whole seat, and ripping them down to the 
tops of his boots. There he hung with his 
head downward, suspended only by the heavy 
binding on the bottom of his pants. It is 
needless to add that the affair now became ex- 
tremely critical. Mr. Barry drew down his 
hat, the ladies dropped their veils and turned 
to go. The carriages in the streets moved on. 
The giggling among the young folks was im- 
| mense. The gardener ran to the rescue of 
the unfortunate pruner, and with a cloth used 
for gathering leaves, tried as well as he could 
to conceal his embarrassment. With the 
assistance of another man, he succeeded in 
taking the pruner down, not, however, until 
he had fairly scorched his shirt collar with 
blushes. Mr. Barry was perfectly satisfied 
that the fellow had earned a new pair of pants 
and a whole shirt, with which he was soon 
provided. As to the new points of observa- 
tion gained in the modus operandi of pruning 
a giant California tree, Messrs. Ellwanger & 
Barry are thoroughly satisfied that the old 
method of pruning is the best. 

The big evergreen was ordered to be re- 
moved immediately, so that the only vestige 
left to mark the spot is an open space upon 
which the sunlight had not shed its genial 
rays for nearly ten years. As to the famous 
California pruner, with a ten-dollar note and 
a new pair of pants he was allowed to go on 
| his way rejoicing. 
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New | antl Rare Panty 


‘cream white and dark green.” The plant is 
| ® free grower, maintaining its splendid varie- 
| gations steadily, and was considered by the 





New Rose Gen. Von Moltke.—This 
new hybrid perpetual, originated by Messrs. 
Bell, of Norwich, England, is described as the 
purest scarlet rose in cultivation, and very 
distinct in color and character. 
brilliant, velvety orange 
shaded with pure carmine, large, very double, 
of perfect shape and robust growth. It is 
abundantly and continuously in bloom from 


June to November. 


scarlet, slightly 


Abutilon Sellowianum marmora- 
tum.—aA very beautiful variegated abutilon, 
exceeding in size of foliage any yet in cultiva- 
tion. Its leaves measure from 63 to 7 inches 
in diameter, and the variation is of a lovely 
Introduced by Messrs. Veitch 
& Sons, London. 


golden yellow. 


Azara mycrophylla,.—A very pretty 
hardy shrub, introduced by Messrs. Veitch & 
Sons, from Valdivia, and found at an elevation 
of 3000 feet. It has been proved perfectly 
hardy in England, where it has stood out-door 
exposure five winters. Is described by the 
Gardener’s Chronicle as “one of the neatest 
evergreen shrubs known. The leaves are of a 
dark shining green, produced upon spreading 
branches of a drooping character.” 
Dracena Hendersonii.—A very dis- 
The Messrs. Veitch 
say: “ There is nothing yet in commerce that 
The habit is very ele- 
It produces leaves from 


tinct and handsome sort. 


at all approaches it. 
gant and graceful. 
1} to 2 feet in length and 4 to 5 inches in 
width, the coloring of which is light green, 
beautifully marbled with white and rosy pink 
stripes.”” 

Ficus Parcellii.—A very grand addition 
to our variegated stove plants, thus described 
by The Garden: “This is one of the finest 
white variegated plants we have ever seen. 
Its leaves are as large as those of Ficus elas- 
tica, but are thinner in texture, and coarsely 
serrated along their margins. They are bright 
green, irregularly blotched profusely with 


Flowers are | 


| Royal Horticultural Society one of the finest 


of all variegated decorative plants introduced 
of late years. 


Tillandsia Zahnii.—A most striking 
novelty, introduced by Messrs. Veitch from 
Costa Rica. In habit it is after the type of 
other Tillandsias, but its beauty lies in the 
wonderful coloring of the foliage and flowers. 
When in a young state, the leaves are of a 
deep amber color, with distinct veins of red. 
As the plant advances in age, the leaves turn 
into a rich scarlet, which increases until the 
time of flowering. The flower spike, thrown 
some 8 to 10 inches above the foliage, is sur- 
rounded by scarlet bracts. The flowers, 
which are produced in clusters, are of a rich 
golden yellow color. The contrast of the scar- 
let and yellow renders this a most distinct and 
valuable plant for decorative purposes. The 
under part of the leaves are amber-colored, 
likewise richly veined with red. It is sold in 
London as high as £5. At the Ghent Inter- 
national Exhibition, 1873, it received first 
prize as best new plant. 


New Delphinium Keteleerii.—A new 
and very fine perennial hardy larkspur has 
been introduced in England by A. Waterer. 
With him it grows 3 feet high, having bold, 
deeply-parted leaves, 10 inches across; flow- 
ers in dense spikes, nearly a foot long, having 
several short branches at the base. The blos- 
soms are double, about an inch and a half 
across, cerulean blue, the center and base of 
the petals tinted with rose, a tuft of small 
white petals forming a white eye. 

New Double-flowered Hardy Delphi- 
niums.—The following new double sorts are 
mentioned by The Florist as very desirable : 

Madame Jacot, large, soft blue or ame- 
thyst. 

Dr. Edwards, dark blue, a noble spike. 

Princess of Wales, sky blue, with white 
center. 


Madame Le Bihan, blue, shading off to 


| pinkish violet. 
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D. Sinensis flore pleno.—Most brilliant of 


herbaceous perennial, which may be readily 
increased in the spring, either by division or 
from cuttings, the latter, taken off when a few 
inches high, rooting freely. The color is an 
intensely bright, dazzling, metallic blue. 


eee een enen See Sem oping secondary shoots from the base of the 
|main stem. One does not often see so distinct 
a species, some of its more striking features 
| being the dilated corolla, the elongated lobes 


single-flowered sorts there is a very effective 
one—Cambridge, of a pale grey blue, with 
black center, distinct in character and really 
attractive. 


New Azaleas.— Azalea Indica, Impera- 


Exceedingly large flowers, of perfect shape 
and substance, dark crimson, slightly sal- 


moned, with broad red-orange stripes on all | 
the petals, and broadly margined with a pure | 


white band, and a dark red-brown blotch on 
the upper petals; one of the very finest and 
most distinct varieties ever sent out. Intro- 
duced by Jean Verschaffelt. 

Azalea Indica, Comte Margaria (J. 
Versch.).—Large semi-double flowers, of a 
very beautiful rose color, with crispated undu- 
lated petals, fine foliage, and a very free flow- 
ering variety. Very fine. 

Azalea Indica, Docteur Binet (J. Versch.). 


ers, opening very freely, of a distinct salmon- 
rose color, well marked on the upper petals. 


Versch.).—This is one of the finest and most 
recommendable novelties ; the flowers are fine 
and large, of good form and substance, beau- 
tifully double, of the purest white, slightly 


and then a few rose stripes; fine foliage, and 
a very free flowerer. Extra. Will be grown 
extensively when its merits are known. 


New Flowers in London.—Roses— | 


Madame Francois Janire, having bright 
orange buff flowers, of a distinct hue of color, 
and very beautiful in the bud. 

Madame la Charme.—New white hybrid 
perpetual. Flowers large, full and finely de- 
veloped; not wholly white, as center of the 
flower is heavily tinted with pink. A capital 


|foreing rose for blooming, and of a vigorous 
all the double sorts. Perfectly hardy, a true | 








habit of growth. 
Pentstemon Palmerii.—Imported into Eng- 


‘land and flowered by W. Thompson, of Ips- 
wich. He writes of it as follows: “*‘ Pent- 


stemon Palmerii’ of Asa Gray is a well 
marked species, allied to P. cobaea and P. 
Jamesii. It grows 4 feet high or more, devel- 


of the lower lip, and the bearded sterile fila- 


/ment. The foliage, moreover, is bold in char- 
trice Charlotte (Comte L. de Beauffort).— | 


acter and very glaucous, the stem leaves, 


especially those of the main stem, being strik- 


ingly connate.” 
The Florist also says of it: ‘The flowers 
are rather more than an inch long, the tube 


| remarkably inflated above, and contracted just 
at the base, where it is set into the short, in- 
conspicuous calyx. The color is a pale rosy 


lilac, with a purple stripe running down each 
of the lobes of the remarkably elongated and 


deflexed lower lip, while the upper lip is pro- 
| jected forwards and merely revolute at the 
\edge. This novelty is very ornamental in 
| character, as well as perfectly distinct, and 
. : : | will be welcomed in every garden where hardy 
—A beautiful variety, with large double flow- | perennials are cared for. It comes from the 
| Sierra Nevada in California, at an elevation of 


| 5000 to 6000 feet.” 
Azalea Indica, Reine de Portugal (J. | 


Adiantum gracillimum.—“One of the 


| most elegant ferns in existence. Introduced 
'in England by B. 8S. Williams. Its fronds 
| are about a foot in length, and some 8 inches 
| to 9 inches across the widest: part. They are 


greenish in the center when first opening, now | very distinctly five times pinnate. The tex- 


ture of the frond is very thin and fragile, and 
its color is a very pale yellowish-tinted olive- 
green. The multiplicity of minute pinnules, 
and the almost invisible ramifications of the 


|roots give the plant a peculiarly charming 


appearance.— The Florist. 

Clematis Lucie Lemoine—A charming 
pure white double-flowered variety, belonging 
to the C. fortunei section, and well adapted 
for conservatory work. Introduced by Messrs. 


Veitch & Sons. 
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Travel’. 
Curiosities of Horticulture in 
Southern France. 

4 CORRESPONDENT of the Journal of 
Horticulture, from Nice, furnishes some 
interesting notes of observation as to plants, 
flowers and horticultural occupations. 
‘One of the most valuable introductions of 
late years has been that of the Eucalyptus, or 
Australian Gum Tree. The growth of these 


trees at Nice is quite wonderful, springing up 
sometimes 9 feet in the season. 


I have a sec- 


tion of a tree only nine years planted, which | 


is 2 feet 6 inches in circumference, and the 


wood is exceedingly hard. Thousands of acres | that district of Nice. 


| tree, with a straight, clear stem of 27 feet, and 
then a fine spreading head, making the ex- 


are, [ am told, planted in Algeria, and they 
are speculating upon planting them near Nice 
for the purpose of making railway sleepers. 
They are singularly beautiful trees. The 


and of a powdery, glaucous color; above that 
they completely change their shape into a long, 
narrow, sickle shape and green color, free 
from powder. When first shooting out they 
have every shade of red and purple hues, and 
are very ornamental. What purpose of nature 
is effected by this change of leaf I cannot im- 
agine. We are accustomed to suppose that 
the holly losing its prickles where it shoots 


above the reach of cattle is because nature | 


does not grow prickles where not of use. Per- 
haps some Australian reader may supply some 
reason for this change in the Eucalyptus. 

The next tree that arrests one’s attention 
in the neighborhood of Nice is the Schinus 
molle, or False Pepper Tree. It grows to a 
large size—about 40 feet high, and with its 
light pinnate foliage, is one of the most grace- 
ful of trees. But the palms are what give a 
quite oriental character to Nice. Although 
well known of old in the palm forest of Bor- 
dighera and along that part of the Riviera, 
they are of comparatively modern introduction 
into the town and environs of Nice. They 


are now everywhere along the promenades | 


and in the gardens around Nice. 
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| the ground, 6 feet 6 inches. 
leaves up to abvut 12 feet high are oval, thick, | 


They trans- 1 
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plant them from Bordighera, often paying £50 
for one tree, and they seem to bear removal 
admirably. They flower and bear fruit, but 
do not ripen it. The Date palm is the com- 
monest, and its long raceme of yellow fruit is 
very ornamental. There are good specimens 
of the Sago palm, but not many. There is 
said to be only one male plant of the Date 
palm in the neighborhood of Nice, and it is 
in the garden of the Villa Bacquis, behind 
the English church. One of the best palm 
trees isin the Rue St. Etienne. It has a stem 
28 feet 6 inches high to the springing of the 


| leaves, and to the top 44 feet 6 inches. I 


do not think there are many higher. 

There is one very fine specimen of the Ce- 
drus Atlantica, and I believe the only one in 
It is a very beautiful 


treme height 59 feet; the girth at 4 feet from 
The two best 
specimens of the Ilex I saw were at the con- 
vent of Cuniez, which are supposed to be of 
great age. Their girth at 4 feet is 8 feet 4 
inches one, and 8 feet the other; height only 
50 feet; but they are very wide-spreading 
trees. The Phytolacca is much planted, 
grows very vigorously along the sea shore, and 
is there, on the Promenade des Anglais, 
headed every season, and makes long, vigorous 
shoots in the summer. 

Another of the most graceful trees on the 
promenade of Nice is the Tamarisk, which is 
grown as a standard alternating with Phyto- 
lacca and palms, and forms very beautiful 
heads of raspbery cream colored flowers. One 
of the most striking and beautiful of the trees 
is the Carouba, or Ceratonia siliqua, the long, 
bean-like fruit of which is used for feeding 
horses. It is a very beautiful evergreen, with 
close, dark green foliage, not unlike some 
smooth-leaved hollies. It seems to flourish 
out from the crevices of rocks where nothing 
else would grow. On a steep precipice in the 
neighborhood of Mentone I found one old tree, 
the stem of which, from the nature of the 
ground, [ could not accurately measure, but 
estimated it about 12 feet in circumference. 
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Those plants that struck me as new to us 
who live further north are the Araucaria, or 
Colymbea excelsa, which grows rapidly, and 
flourishes in a situation fully exposed to the 
sea at the Villa Gasteau, now called Les 
Palmiers, at Nice. I estimated the height of 
two of these perfect trees growing without 
having lost a branch, and in the most vigorous 
manner, at from 30 to 40 feet high. These 
gardens, upon which a banker of the name of 
Gasteau had lavished enormous sums of money 
on works executed in the worst possible taste, 
contain some of the finest points of view in the 
neighborhood of Nice, and some of the rarest 
trees. M. Gasteau having naturally failed, 


the place was bought by a Dutchman, who is | 
I had fortu- | 


dividing it into separate villas. 
nately walked in at the open gate and seen the 
most of the garden, when I was told that vis- 
itors were not allowed in, and of course re- 


prietor, asking his leave to walk through 
again, as I wished to observe the height and 
make sketches of some of these trees, but got 
so peremptory a refusal that I can only allude 
to the height of the Araucaria excelsas by 
guess. One thing struck me as curious, that 
wherever I saw the Araucaria imbricata, 
which flourishes so well here, it seemed not to 
flourish at all there, and the Colymbea Cun- 
ninghami seemed also very struggling. The 
Russelia juncea grows in the Jardin Publique, 
at Mentone, to about 12 feet high; but a 
rather similar plant, the Casuarina equiseti- 
folia, seems to flourish at Cannes in a most 
remarkable manner, growing 18 inches in the 
year, and looking as flourishing as a young 
Larch tree. In Algeria they grow into tim- 
ber trees. I was surprised not to see the 


Catalpa, which scents the air of Como, and | 


the Paulownia, of which I saw at Tours a|a common pink, only that the leaves are 


large tree covered with beautiful and fragrant 
flowers, and both of which would, doubtless, 
flourish on these shores of the Mediterranean. 


The Australian Acacias grow to a great size. 
Longifolia is the most common, and I saw at 
Cannes the Camphor laurel in perfect health 
and 12 feet high. 

Let us now turn to the shrubs, which are | 


more or less of an exotic character with us, 
and which strike the tourist as most remarka- 
ble for beauty. First comes the Wigandia, 
which is treated as an annual in the neighbor- 
hood of Paris, and here as a greenhouse plant. 
I saw plants of it 10 to 12 feet high, and 
spreading over 15 feet, covered with its beau- 
tiful purple flowers, and existing perennially, 
although a very severe winter sometimes cuts 
it down. Next comes Sparmannia Africana, 


one of the most popular plants, both in gar- 


dens and in pots for house decoration ; it is 
quite hardy at Nice, and seen everywhere. 
Then there are Crateegus, or Photinia glabra, 
which grows 10 or 12 feet high in large bushes, 
with beautiful foliage, varying from shades of 
red when young to deep green, and large 


| Laurustinus-like flowers of blushing white ; 


Pittosporum Sinense, Ribes rosaeflora and 


other varieties, Habrothamnus elegans, Ara- 
treated at once, and wrote a note to the pro- 


lia papyrifera, Abutilon, Justicia, Salvia, a 
pretty white shrub, called there Salvia Oceana, 
not noticed as such in the Bon Jurdinier ; 
Solanum marginatum, Ficus rubiginosa, An- 
thyllis Barba-Jovis, Cyananthus, Pittosporum 
undulatum and Heliotropes flourish peren- 
nially in the interesting garden of Dr. Bennett, 
near Mentone. The Anthemis Parthenoides, 
which is used so much as a pot plant in Paris, 
grows freely everywhere, and I saw a yellow 
variety at Nice which I thought very pretty. 
There is one great favorite in the villas about 
Nice which I cannot admire. It is Cineraria 
populifolia, which is something like a gigantic 
ragweed. 

I shall just notice one other little plant 
which strikes the stranger’s eye in the country 
about Toulon, the Everlasting, or Helichry- 
sum orientale. One sees large fields care- 
fully cultivated of this plant, which looks like 


whiter. This is cultivated largely to supply 
the crowns that cover the graves in Pére la 
Chaise and other French cemeteries, as an 
emblem of lasting sorrow and immortality. 
Many of these plants would only attract the 
notice of one accustomed to look for pleasure 


_in contemplating the beauties of every variety 


of vegetable growth ; but the orange groves, 
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the citrons, the roses, the camellias, the uni- 
versal undergrowth or carpet of Parma violets, 
are what charm the many. In the neighbor- 
hood of Nice, one of the most charming of 
orange groves is the Villa Bermond, where 
the fruit is sold fresh from the tree, and where 
plants of 5 or 6 feet high can be bought for 
ten francs, and carefully packed for eight 
francs per each package of four trees. I was 
there on the day that the Prince of Wales or- 
dered some of them, and I note this for the 
benefit of owners of orangeries in England. 

Perhaps the finest orange grove is at the 
Jardin des Hesperides, near Cannes, which 
is, I suppose, some ten or twelve acres in ex- 
tent, and all large orange trees, some 12 feet 
high, and with round heads, loaded, at the 
time I saw them, with ripe oranges as fully 
as any apple tree is with apples in our orchards. 
It is crossed by broad, well-kept gravel walks, 
dividing it into square plots, and there are 
seats in which visitors can sit and eat as many 
oranges as they choose to buy for a few sous. 
As the fruit was thus ripened, the trees were 
bursting out into full flower again. 


Ornamental Planting near 
Railroad Stations. 


\ R. H. W. 8S. CLEVELAND, of Chi- 
41k cago, by a forcible address on the ad- 
vantages of ornamenting railroad grounds has 
stirred up a very lively interest on this topic, 
and it is believed there will be some good 
results springing out of it. In the course of 
his address, he gives a few useful hints 
which we quote: Hemlock, pines and other 
evergreens are inappropriate, as a general 
thing, for such a situation. It is essential to 
the full development of their beauty that they 
should their branches from the 
ground up, so as to present a full mass of 
foliage, and there is rarely room enough near 
a station to admit of such development. If, 
however, as is often the case, there is a deep 
cut in near proximity, an exceedingly pictur- 
esque effect may be secured by planting the 
embankments with evergreens, and mingling 


preserve 


with them an occasional clump of birches ; | 


and, after they are well grown, plant also Vir- 
ginia creeper and bitter-sweet here and there 
and let them run at random over the trees. 

For the rest, make no attempt to produce 
a fine effect, in which you will certainly fail, 
but study only convenience and comfort and 
you will probably secure results of beauty 
which will surprise you. Devote as much 
room to roads and paths about the station as 
the necessities of the public can possibly re- 
quire, and have it nicely gravelled and kept 
watered. All the rest of the land at your 
disposal should be planted with trees and 
shrubs, or kept in grass. Plant such varieties 
of trees as grow most vigorously and beauti- 
fully in the adjacent country, and plant them 
where they will do most good, either by giv- 
ing shade where it is needed, or by concealing 
out-buildings or unsightly objects. But when- 
ever and wherever you plant a tree, be sure 
and do it as though you loved it, and give it 
abundance of rich earth and space enough to 
grow it. Flowering shrubs and vines may be 
used in many places where there is not room 
for trees, and will go far to relieve the bare and 
cheerless look which is the usual characteristic 
of such places. The ground around the trees 
and shrubs should be kept loose and clear of 
grass and weeds for a year or two, but all the 
rest of the area, except what it devoted to 
roads and paths, should be kept in grass and 
cut to a close, fine sward, and in time of 
drought should be carefully watered, which 
can easily be done at most railroad stations. 
The refreshing effect of a bit of rich green 
sward is especially grateful at a time when 
nature wears a universally parched and sun- 
burnt look, and railroad companies or real 
estate proprietors in the vicinity of railroad 
stations would promote their own interests by 
taking the first steps toward an improvement 
which is so much needed. 


rr 


To revive wilted cuttings, Hearth and Home 
says: Mix three or four drops of spirits of cam- 
phor with an ounce of water and keep their 
stems in this fluid for half a day or more, in a 
dark place, till they have entirely recovered. 
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Acer Negundo Variegatum. 
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These are at last finished, after constant 


labor and care in preparation, and are now 
being mailed to respective members. 
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| been found extensively on fruit trees imported 


| 


pleasure to add, as we look at this handsome | 


volume of nearly 200 pages, that it is by far 


from France, and that the intention of the 
German and Swiss governments is, in conse- 
quence of this discovery, to prohibit the im- 
portation into those countries, from France, of 
fruit trees, as they have already done, for some 
time, of grape-vines. 

Fruit Prospects. 


There has never been so cheering an out- 


look from all parts of the United States for 
‘fruit crops, as this year. We may expect a 
| most bountiful season, and even the grain is 
| admitted to be the most promising for many 


the most valuable and perfect of any ever is- 
sued by the society. We speak only the truth 
when we say, the reports of the discussions are 
in detail more extensive and full than of any 


previous meeting, while the other departments, 
which have been closely supervised by Messrs. 
Barry and Downing, as well as Messrs. Wil- 
der and Manning, contain information of the 
greatest value. As a record of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the society, it has a pecu- 


liar value, and it seems to us, every horticul- | 


turist in the United States should esteem it 
an unusual pleasure to be able to possess this 
memento of the very best horticultural society 
the United States ever possessed, 

Western New York Horticultural Society, 


It was a good plan to issue the proceed- 


years. Truly, we need some encouragement 


in these depressing times. General business 
in New York city has not been so dull for 
twenty years, the general volume of trade be- 
ing less now than it was immediately after the 
panic. 

Rose Congress. 


There is to be held an International Rose 
Congress at Geneva, Switzerland, on the 3d, 
4th and 5th of July, this year. Discussions 
and essays on roses may be expected from all 
the best rose-growers of Europe. 

Garden Decorations. 


In our frontispiece are figured two very 


ings of the last session in a neat and handy | pretty and useful structures for decorating 


pamphlet. We cannot help liking this asso- 


| 


ciation for its good work, and the steady, | 


business-like way it has of discussing the most 


practical topics of the times. We can get at 


a sound idea in its reports easier than any | perfect luxuriant mass of climbing vines. 


other horticultural society in the United 
States, and there is less waste of words in its 
report than any we have ever seen. The 
pamphlet has but one fault—the insertion of a 
ridiculous series of answers to its questions, by 
a horticulturist who is not just now very popu- 
lar. It is distracting to wade through so 
many of his words to get so few ideas; and 
out of the first nine answers we defy any one 
to find either dignity of style of addressing a 
society, or any information worth having. 
The Phyltloxera on Fruit Treex—A New Danger. 
Mr. Erni, the United States Consul at 
Basle, Switzerland, writes to the Department 


journal that the Phylloxera vastatriz has 


| 





| scenery in the distance. 


of Agriculture, that he learns from a Berlin | oval opening, the vista seems more distinct, 


the lawn and garden. 

Fig. 1 is a little summer-house for the gar- 
den, or among the shrubbery of the ornamen- 
tal grounds, which has become covered with a 
It 
is constructed of wood, very tastefully cut, and 
joined in fancy open-work figures, and its in- 
terior is apparently formed of various colored 
woods joined together, and varnished, forming 
a pleasing variety of native inlaid work. A 
table of same construction stands in the center, 
which is used for reading, or games. The or- 
namental shrub at the left hand may be either 
the Spirzea or the Weigela, while on the right 
hand is a vigorous clump of Hollyhocks. 

Fig. 2 is suitable either as a garden screen, 
or better, to be placed in the center or side of 
a lawn path wherever there is a pretty view of 
Looking through the 


and being less in extent, its beauty is en- 
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hanced. Short trellises are placed close to | planing and carving benches, the repair of the 
the ends of this frame, upon which are grow- | garden tools, and the oversight of the chamber 
ing climbing vines. The structure is made | furniture. Additional help is given by pupils 
entirely of wood, ornamented at the top with | who have been trained in the institution, and 
curved wire rods and bells, like the Chinese | who, after their confirmation, learn gardening 
garden, house or temple. The climbing vines | as their future occupation. These have to go 
most suitable for planting here are Aristo- | through a three years’ course in the institution 
lochia, Trumpet Creeper, and Morning Glory. | without paying any fees. After a certain time 
Best annual flower to plant at base in front is | of probation they receive a compensation, 


the Salvia splendens. | which increases according to the capacity 


Eucalyptus. | shown, in the second and third years. The 

The foreign journals are still discussing the oldest boys have charge of the flowers, the 
miraculous effects of eucalyptus—at first as a | watering and the pot plants, and from four to 
eure for the phylloxera, and now some genius | eight boys are in this department, while the 
finds it capital in cure of fever. But you | younger boys have their regular and appropri- 
must use the right kind—not the latifolius, | ate tasks. Every day the superintendent sets 
but the longifolius. | for them and the overseers the work which is 

A Garden School, _ required by the season of the year. 
At Weimar, Germany, there is a garden Their winter work is of various kinds, from 


industrial school, the object of which is to in- | basket making to straw braiding and envelope 
struct school children, from their eighth to folding, and they sing a merry song as they 


their fourteenth year, in their hours out of | work, or a story is told, or one of the older 
school, in gardening and in kindred industry ; boys reads from a pleasant book. This school 
and also to fit young men who have left school, | jg supported by free gifts, and by the proceeds 
for practical gardening, an employment which | of the sale of the produce. One source of in- 
is in great demand in that country. This | come is from the sale of nosegays, which are 
school was established in 1853, partly from | delivered every week, and paid for at a 
the proceeds of charitable meetings and partly | monthly rate. Such an institution has never 
from church offerings. A piece of land was | found existence in America. 
purchased near the city, and devoted to this | gict its success if it were tried 2 
purpose, under the charge of a board of ad- | Keeping Grapes. 
ministration, with a director at the head.| <A successful European method is to cut 
Three members of the board control the de- | them with plenty of wood for stem, and insert 
partments of trees, vegetables and flowers ; | this in a bottle full of water; the bottle may 
another member has charge of the accounts | be set in a sloping direction upon a shelf, and 
and the funds, and one has supervision of the | the bunch hanging over the neck touches 
property and of the sale of the productions. | nothing. Kept in this way in a cool room, 
The director and the committee serve without | where the temperature never rises above 45 
salary, and with no returns except for actual | degrees, they have been known to last at least 
expenses. . At the head of the practical work- two months. The loss of berries is very small. 
ing of the institution there is a superintendent, A Novel Horticultural Society. 

who is both skilled in all garden industry and| _A floral, gardening and horticultural society 
in the art of teaching. He has a salary, a| was formed the last year at Friends Acad- 
house free, and a share of the profits of the |emy, Union Springs, N. Y., and at the first 
garden. Under him there are three master | meeting twenty-four persons, mainly students, 
gardeners, or overseers, who have severally enrolled their names as members. The small 
charge of the nurseries, the vegetable garden | entrance fee goes to the purchase of seeds, 
and the winter work. The last of these is an | bulbs and plants. A leading object is orna- 
experienced carpenter, who has care of the | menting and polishing the grounds of the in- 


Who can pre- 





stitution, of which there is an acre of lawn 
and trees immediately surrounding the build- 
ing, with a two-acre oak grove adjoining. The 
members of this horticultural society have al- 
ready laid out and planted circular and ellip- 
tical flower beds with bedding plants and the 
seeds of annuals, and have cleared up the 
grounds and given them a handsome finish. 
The members (many of -whom belong to the 
class in botany) have been favored at some of 
their meetings with discourses on practical 
gardening principles on which success depends, 
and an evening lecture on vegetable anatomy 
was given by Mr. John J. Thomas, one of the 
managers of the academy, illustrated with over 
fifty magnified pictures, thrown by means of 
the sciopticon on a twelve foot screen. This is 


the only organization of similar nature with 
which we are acquainted in this country. 


Giving Credit. 

We like to give credit to all periodicals 
when we can. Toall our American periodicals 
and agricultural journals we are exceedingly 
particular, but there are many paragraphs 
which appear in miscellaneous journals not 


credited to any source, and in quoting thus | 


they often go without special credit. This 
has been the case several times with articles 
which recently we learned appeared originally 
in the Country Gentleman, but which we 
saw in other papers without credit. 
quote frequently from our esteemed cotem- 
porary and always with credit, when we con- 
sult its pages directly. 


always glad to give credit whenever possible, 
but some of the English horticultural press 
return these matters of consideration with bad 
grace, and study to ignore anything that is 
American. 

An Unmitigated Abuse. 

There is a journal published in England, 
known as the Villa Gardener, which con- 
stantly appropriates matter from THe Hortt- 
CULTURIST and other journals without a word 
of credit. And if the name of the author is 
added, it is almost invariably mis-spelled, so 
as to appear like an original contribution 
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We | 


: ; , .., | not seen equalled elsewhere. 
If we wish to use any matter from English | 1 


sources, we are not ashamed, but rather | 
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from another party. It was somewhat aggra- 
vating to our feelings, lately, to find that some 
articles written for Tue HorticuLturist, 
originally by Annie G. Hale, on Everlasting 
Flowers, and paid for by us as special articles, 
and duly copyrighted, were quoted bodily in the 
Villa Gardener with no credit to Tae Hor- 
TICULTURIST, and the author’s name was 
mis-spelt Hole. The same article found its 
way with its errors into the Gardener’s Record, 
of Dublin, Ireland, and was credited to the 
Villa Gardener. In one issue of the Villa 


| Gardener, over five pages were taken bodily 


from THe HorrticuLturist without any 
credit; and in another issue, an article was 
wrongly credited to Agricudturist instead of 
HorticuLtvurist. Any journal, which makes 
such studied point of ignoring all possible credit 
to any other literary periodical, and apparently 
lives on the borrowed honor paid for from other 
publishers’ pockets, deserves criticism. 
Reports of Department of Agriculiure. 

Although it is the fashion for all agricul- 
tural journals to abuse the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, yet we say with 
confidence that the last issue of monthly report 
of that department, for February and March, 
1874, is better than any single number of any 
agricultural journal we ever saw. It is 
teeming with condensed information from all 
parts of the United States as to successes with 
various crops, and the costs and profit of each 
crop are determined with an accuracy we have 
As long as the 
President will permit a competent man to edit 
the publication and run its machinery entirely 
free from politicians, we say the department 
will do good. It should be as independent as 
the Smithsonian Institution from political 
interference. 


Acer Negundo Variegatum. 


In Battersea Park, London, where there is 
gathered many gems of ornamental planting, 
there is a mass of this maple which forms a 
very attractive feature. The plants are still 
young but growing fast, and in that moist 
climate it proves exceedingly valuable. 

In our American climate we wish it could 
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find a congenial home. 
of our leading nurseries, and all unite in | 


commendation of its strikingly handsome | 
characteristics of foliage, so beautifully varie- | 


gated, but, alas, it does not stand the hot dry | 
sun. Perhaps it may yet be fortunate with | 
those who have for it a good cool, moist 
locality. Think of a maple, handsome in 
form and vigorous in growth, covered with a 
glorious radiance of starry leaves, green and 


white-striped, not unlike, in effect, the bril- | 


liancy of the Euphorbia Variegata. 
Apple Growing in Western New York. 
Occasionally, the apple crops of the western 
or lake counties of New York bring the owners 
large sums of money. 
Lying within the limits of Niagara county, 


acres of land, all suitable for orchard pur- 
poses. The breezes from the lake keep up a 
steady temperature, cool in summer and far 
from severe cold in winter, affording a climatic 
temperature of uniform degrees. 


orchards. 
size, and in the alternate years the yield is 
very large. The orchards are uniformly well 


cultivated, and the apples are nearly always | 


The | 


large, fair and in excellent demand. 
varieties most popular are Baldwin, R. I 
Greening and Roxbury Russet. 
orchard of 19 acres there was sold, two years 
since, $7,230 worth of apples. From another 


| 
It is grown by several | 


| varieties. 





to 40 pages weekly. Its paper and arrange- 


ments are very tasteful. 
Still Another Early Peach, 


We have given considerable prominence to 
| the Early Beatrice and Alexander Peaches, 
for we desire to encourage really meritorious 
But even their peculiar merits of 
extra-earliness are to be disputed soon, for 
we learn that there is a seedling in California 


| which matured ten days before the Beatrice, 


and another in Missouri also claims an earlier 
maturity than either. 


rr 
Kansas Pacific Railway.—The main 


‘line extends from Kansas City, Mo., and 
| Leavenworth, Kansas, both flourishing cities 


on the Missouri River, through Central Kan- 


' , 'sas and Eastern Colorado, 639 miles, to Den- 
and bordering on Lake Ontario, are 30,000 | yer, Colorado, and with several hundred miles 
| of branches, in addition, reaches every portion 


| of Kansas, Colorado and New Mexico, and all 


of its fertile valleys. Rare opportunities are 


| offered for acquiring homes in a section of 
Almost every | 


farm has its orchard, and some farms are all | 
Every year there is a crop of some | 


country unsurpassed for fertility and health. 
The State Capital, State University, State 
Agricultural College, State Normal School, 
Blind Asylum, ete., of Kansas, are all located 
immediately along the line, and the educa- 
tional facilities generally are unequaled. By 
reference to the United States Agricultural 


- | Reports, it will be observed that Kansas had 
From one | 


a greater yield to the acre of the cereals than 
any other State, and gold medals and diplomas 
for the greatest and best display of fruit and 


orchard of 140 Baldwin trees, there were sold | agricultural, horticultural and mineral pro- 


980 barrels, for $3.25 per barrel. 


The Garden Library. 


Mr. William Robinson, publisher of The 


| duets, have been awarded at the great exposi- 
tions and fairs throughout the land in compe- 


tition with the other States. For the tourist 


Garden, London, England, has commenced | and invalid, a varied and charming landscape 
what is known as the Garden Library, viz., ‘is presented ; and the delightful air of Colo- 
a list revised weekly of all books on garden- | 'rado, and the now justly celebrated Cold, 
ing now obtained in England and for sale or | Warm and Hot Springs, in the vicinity of 
to purchased through his effice. The idea is | Denver, have given renewed life to the weary 
a good one, for many rare and valuable books, | | and have restored health to the sick. Don’t 
the moment they are offered in market, are | fail to take a trip over the Kansas Pacific 
immediately added to this list and made | Railway, and if you want a good home, be 
public. We trust such a plan may yet find | sure to settle along its line. You can obtain 
imitation in the United States. We observe | maps, circulars, etc., giving all information, 
the evident prosperity of The Garden con- | by addressing General Passenger Agent, K. 
*tinues, and that its size is increased from 32 | P. R., Kansas City, Mo. 
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DESIGN FOR SUMMER COTTAGE. 






















































































